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ANC demands audit 


Undergraduate 
tuition revenue 
has dropped, 
report says 

by Kevin Schramm 
and David Joyner 

Hatchet Staff Writers 


of enrollment records 

Commissioner wants to re-evaluate Campus Plan 

by Justin Bergman 
and Ivy McClure 

Hatchet Staff Writers 


were in 1988, when he and GW 
President Stephen Joel 
Trachtenberg began working here. 
More than 5,600 undergraduates 
were at GW in 1988. 

Several commissioners argued 
that the resolution was insufficient 
because it did not include other 
problems that the ANC has with 
the current Campus Plan. 

The commissioners agreed to 
pass the resolution on the audit 
and to discuss other complaints 
they have with the Campus Plan at 
a later date. 

Chernak said this request is 
“symptomatic” of other problems 
the ANC has with GW. 

“The way the scenarios get 
played out in Washington, you only 
need one or two individuals who 
have a bone to pick who can create 
a situation where moving forward 
is hard,” he said. 

ANC chairperson Jean Swift 
also reported that a hearing would 
be held on Sept. 28 in front of the 
Board of Zoning Adjustment about 
the newest objections to GW’s 
planned Health and Wellness 
Center. 

Chernak said “there is no law in 
the District of Columbia prevent- 
ing us from building the Health 
and Wellness Center.” 

Swift also noted that St Mary’s 
Church has filed a lawsuit against 
the BZA over their decision to 
allow GW to build a new residence 
hall on the corner of H and 24th 
streets. 

“I had hoped Foggy Bottom res- 
idents would not take such an 
antagonist view to the University,” 
said Matthew Palasek, who repre- 
sented the Student Association at 
the meeting. 

-Elissa Leibowitz contributed to 
this report. 


The Advisory Neighborhood 
Commission 2A passed a resolution 
on Thursday that would require an 
audit of the formal enrollment 
records of GW. 

Problems with “traffic, parking, 
noise, sanitation, congestion and 
general lifestyle in terms of peace 
and enjoyment for the non-student 
residents,” were Commissioner 
Sara Maddux’s reasons for the 
audit in the resolution. 

Maddux said the goal of the 
audit was to ensure that GW’s cur- 
rent enrollment numbers are in 
compliance with the approved 
Campus Plan, which allows for 
continuous growth up to 20,000 
students by the year 2000. 

“If they’re not in compliance 
with the Campus Plan, we can beat 
them over the head with it,” one 
Foggy Bottom resident shouted at 
the meeting. 

But Robert Chernak, vice presi- 
dent for student and academic sup- 
port services, said these numbers 
are “a matter of public record any- 
way.” All universities report such 
information to the federal govern- 
ment three times a year. 

“It’s not a secret,” Chernak said. 
“We are comfortable that any num- 
bers reported to the federal govern- 
ment are accurate. But we will 
share it (with the commissioners) 
anyway.” 

He said there currently are 
fewer than 5,500 undergraduate 
students on campus. 

“Someone has the perception 
there are more students on campus 
than there really are,” he said. 

He said there are fewer stu- 
dents on campus now than there 


GW’s undergraduate tuition 
revenue has fallen more than 2 
percent while the graduate tuition 
revenue has gone up almost 45 per- 
cent since 1988, according to a 
Faculty Senate report released last 
week. 

The Fiscal Planning and 
Budgeting report for academic year 
1993-94 also listed the current 
University debt as $127.4 million 
and the University’s legal costs for 
last year as $1.2 million. 

The senate held its first month- 
ly meeting for the 1994-95 academ- 
ic year on Sept. 9. The senate’s dis- 
cussion centered on the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The committee, headed by pro- 
fessor Joseph Pelzmann, submitted 
the six-page report and 11 tables of 
facts and figures concerning topics 
ranging from undergraduate 
tuition to the active status of facul- 
ty members. 

Net undergraduate tuition rev- 
enue was more than $40.4 million 
in 1988 and fell to $39.4 million in 
1993, the report said. Net graduate 
tuition was $30 million in 1988 ahd 
rose to $43.5 million last year. The Office of Student Financial 

Robert Chernak, vice president Assistance on Aug. 22 suggested 
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Sophomore Cesare Alessandrini jumps and bounces during 
a good time at Fall Fest ‘94. See story, page 12. 


that we were able to award funds 
well up into the first week of 
August, at which point the funding 
was allocated.” 

Csizmar said she called the 
financial aid office in July and was 
told her file had not been 
processed because she had not 
turned in GW’s application form. 
By the time she turned the form in, 
all available aid had been used, 
Csizmar said. 

Unable to come up with the 
money, Csizmar transferred to 
Buffalo State College. 

“I was really looking forward to 
going back,” Csizmar said in an 
interview from Buffalo. “I raved 
about GW. I wasn’t taking it for 
granted. I was making the most 
out of school.” 

The deadline for continuing stu- 
dents to file financial aid applica- 
tions is April 30. Applications were 
processed throughout the summer 
as they became complete. 

“Given that we have an aid pop- 
ulation of almost 4,000 students, I 
think 38 is really not an unusual 
number,” Baker said of the stu- 
dents not receiving aid. 


Bowman places 5th in Rome 

GW swimmer Bambi Bowman 
notched another major accomplish- 
ment when she represented the 
United States at the 25K World 
Swimming Championships in Rome 
Thursday. 

With a fifth-place time of 6:05:57.98, 
Bowman contributed to the U.S. 
team’s overall fourth-place finish. 
Australia finished first, followed by 
Germany and Hungary. 

GW swimming assistant coach 
John Flanagan accompanied 


(See STUDENTS, p. 8) 


GW CAN AND SHOULD 
WORK HARDER TO BE 
EFFICIENT. 

Opinion P. 4 


NCAA REINSTATES 
Liu Li after she 

MISSES FOUR GAMES. 

Sports P. 17 


Harry Connick Jr. 
defies Frank Sinatra 
image. 

Impressions P.10 


F Street Club opens 

ITS DOORS TO FANCY- 
SCHMANCY ONLY. 


Spotlight P. 11 
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And another thing . . . 


An election that would make New Hampshire jealous 


“D.C. voter?” asks the campaign 
worker handing out those annoying 
palmcards on a busy sidewalk. 

“Nope,” I reply coldly, having 
grown to resent the palmcard con- 
cept after three years of battling 
through Student Association candi- 
dates stationed outside the Marvin 
Center. 

But this fall I’m actually jealous 
of D.C. residents, as they try to 
decide who they will vote for in 
Tuesday’s primary. I wish I could 
vote in this eminently strange elec- 


Sarah 

McLachlan 

FUMBLING 

TOWARDS 

ECSTASY 

Includes: 
POSSESSION 
HOLD ON 
GOOD ENOUGH 

“Marvelous album." 

Billboard 1994 


Wednesday, September 14, 6:45pm 
Thursday, September 15, 9:30am 

YOM KiPPUR Services 

Sponsored by GW Hillel 


Tuesday, September 13, 7:00pm 

BELLINI’S NORMA 

Featuring Romanian soprano Nelly Miricioiu, who has been widely praised 
in recent seasons for her performances with Washington Concert Opera and 
The Washington Opera. 

Tickets $23, $29, $35, & $39.50 ($19 last row seats available day of perfor- 
mance only); GW STUDENTS Tuesday night: $29 tickets available for $20 
and $15 for last row, day of show (as available). 

Tickets and info: (202) 797-4671 

Sponsored by The Washington Concert Opera & GW’s Lisner Auditorium 


tion but, alas, I’m registered in New 
Hampshire (no jokes please, I’m not 
really from there). 

Voting in New Hampshire — 
and sometimes in GW SA contests 
as well — is a simple process. On 
Election Day you go into the booth 
and vote for the candidate you’d 
like to see win. 

For all the folksy charm of hav- 
ing three leading candidates with 
last names that sound like first 
names — Barry, Kelly and Ray, 
those nice kids who live down the 


street — the politics in these parts 
is not so simple. And it’s been down- 
right ugly at times. 

Like when a guy at a candidate 
forum handed Mayor Sharon Pratt 
Kelly a plastic baggie full of dead 
rats (protest or party favor?). Or 
when the current front-runner, 
Councilmember John Ray, ripped a 
board off of a vacant public housing 
unit and delivered it to former 
Mayor Marion Barry’s campaign 
headquarters. 

Meanwhile, Barry gained a base 


MTB AUDITORIUM 


Friday, September 16, 8:00pm 

SARAH McLACHLAN 

Sarah McLachlan’s alternately soaring and intimate vocals and her moody, 
evocative songs convey a sense of passion and honesty. 

Tickets $22.50; GW STUDENTS $17.50 at the GW Marvin Center 
Newsstand. Tickets available at TicketMaster outlets 
& Phone Charge (202) 4 32 -SEAT & 9:30 Club - call (202) 638-2008. 
Sponsored by The GW Program Board and IMP 

Saturday, September 1 7, 7:30pm 

HUNGRY FOR MUSIC, featuring: 

EMMET SWIMMING, THE SMITH SISTERS 

For the third straight year. Hungry for Music will serve up a full menu of 
delicious local music made by DC area street musicians and other local 
talents to benefit the Coalition for the Homeless. 

Tickets $10 at TicketMaster outlets & PhoneCharge (202) 432-SEAT. 

ALL STUDENTS $5 at the GW Marvin Center Newsstand. 

Info: (703) 516-0487. 

Sponsored by the Office of Campus Life & GW’s Lisner Auditorium 


STOP BY LISNER FOR A COPY OF OUR FALL BROCHURE 


of support partly because of his dis- 
grace in 1990. And a poor soul in a 
duck costume is probably still wan- 
dering around the Metro system, 
after a Kelly rally calling on other 
candidates to stop “ducking” the 
issue — I’ll bet Ed Rollins is 
stompin’ mad he didn’t think of that 
one — turned ugly when Ray’s sup- 
porters flooded the scene with 
chants of “lame duck.” 

Even the mighty Washington 
Post seems to be experiencing diffi- 
culty in figuring out what’s going 
on. Last week they endorsed Ray, 
then spent half of the editorial com- 
plimenting current Mayor Sharon 
Pratt Kelly. The post endorsed her 
in ‘90, when she was Sharon Pratt 
Dixon. Perhaps the name change 
confused them. 


Why can’t we have this much 
fun with campus elections? I’d love 
to see a someone running for 
Program Board chair call an oppo- 
nent’s main squeeze an idiot, like 
Ray did to Kelly’s husband. How 
about some hecklers at an SA can- 
didates forum? We could be having 
a lot more fun at these events, if we 
would behave more like local politi- 
cians. 

Unless we would then have to 
put up with the rampant corrup- 
tion, mismanagement, incompe- 
tence, etc. that also distinguishes 
District politics. 

Maybe I’m not so jealous of D.C. 
voters, after all. At least not until 
those palmcard people show up 
again. 

-John Rega 
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Crew Meeting for 
concert. 

Wednesday, 8 pm 



Program Board 



Multicultural Affairs 
Committee Meeting 
Monday/ 7*00 pm 
MC 413 
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Candidates prepare 
for mayoral battle 

Capital Consortium backs Kelly 


Late Mother’s Day extends winter break 


While the extra week means a longer spring 
semester, the delayed end of the year does not appear 
to bother GW students. Sophomore Rosalie Maduro 
said she would “rather stay home longer during 
Christmas” and spend more time with her family and 
friends during the holidays. 

Freshman Julie Hay also said GW should have a 
longer break, such as those of other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

But, senior Claire Newberry said “I always 
thought we got out kind of early anyway.” 

— Shannon Joyce 


GW will extend its winter holiday this year to 
make the semester break almost four weeks long. 

Donna Scarboro, summer and experimental pro- 
grams director, said Commencement traditionally 
takes place on Mother’s Day, which is a week later 
than usual this year. Extending the winter break 
served as an easy way to lengthen the school year to 
keep Commencement on that Sunday in May, 
Scarboro said. 

However, the change is not permanent. Winter 
break will return to_ its normal length next year, 
Scarboro said. 


from each campaign met separate- 
ly with the Capital Consortium, an 
alliance of local college student 
leaders. 

On Friday afternoon, the con- 
sortium announced that they 
endorsed Kelly. 

The consortium, represented by 
A1 Park of GW, Chris McLaughlin 
of the Georgetown University, 
Jesse Heier of the American 
University and Anthony Langford 
of the University of the District of 
Columbia. 

“(The consortium’s) support 
means everything in the world to 
me,” Kelly said. 

Kelly spoke of establishing a 
strong alliance between D.C. uni- 
versities and the city government. 

“D.C. is the gateway to the 21st 
century,” Kelly said. “I cannot 
imagine a more fertile ground 
(than universities).” 

Kelly stressed the important 
impact students have on her cam- 
paign. College students issue a 
powerful statement to every elect- 
ed official in the District when they 
take action, Kelly said. 

“She is the one candidate who 
has stood by students consistently,” 
McLaughlin said. Park stressed 
the importance of establishing 
good rapport with all three candi- 
dates. 

“The consortium must be able to 
work with whomever is elected 
mayor in order to improve rela- 
tions between universities and the 
city,” he said. “I think that Ray has 
some excellent and innovative 
ideas concerning urban revitaliza- 
tion and privatization.” 

Barry, mayor for 12 years, rode 
the wave of prosperity in the 
District during the mid-1980s. He 
wanted to prove that the District 
could succeed with home rule. He 
pared down the work force and 
increased the minority contract 
program, opening up the program 
to previously excluded, according 
to The Post. 

However, Barry’s success came 
in cycles. Several opponents have 
charged he later increased the 
work force by hiring in the patron- 
age system. The city’s finances also 
took a downturn after the prosper- 
ous 1980s. 


by Michelle Von Euw 
and Donna Brutkoski 

Hatchet Staff Writers 


Tuesday’s Democratic mayoral 
primary should determine the next 
mayor of Washington, D.C. The 
three major candidates, incumbent 
Sharon Pratt Kelly and city coun- 
cilmembers Marion Barry and 
John Ray, are preparing for the 
final days of a campaign that will 
decide the political future of the 
nation’s capital. 

Kelly, the first black woman to 
be mayor of a major U.S. city, is 
vying for a second term. However, 
polls show she is lagging behind 
the other two candidates, and crit- 
ics say she may have little to show 
for the almost four years she has 
spent in office. 

Kelly’s supporters argue that 
the city was in financial ruin when 
she took over and nothing short of 
a miracle could have straightened 
out the mess. But her opposition 
claims she has done nothing to 
ameliorate fiscal disarray in the 
District. 

In 1990, Barry left the office of 
mayor in disgrace after he was 
found guilty on charges of drug 
possession. In the past four years, 
however, he has gained a large 
amount of support in Ward 8, the 
district that elected him to the city 
council in 1992. 

Barry claims he has turned over 
a new leaf and has given hope to 
many of his supporters. His suc- 
cess lies primarily in his grass 
roots movement, which includes a 
major push to register new voters. 

Ray, a GW National Law Center 
graduate, has been a member of 
the D.C. Council for 16 years and 
has run four unsuccessful cam- 
paigns for mayor. This time 
around, with the support of afflu- 
ent voters and the endorsement of 
The Washington Post, Ray is mak- 
ing his strongest campaign show- 
ing yet. 

In addition, Ray said he will 
work on economic issues that 
would revitalize the areas of the 
city most in need. 

All three candidates worked to 
attract the support and votes of 
students at the eight universities 
in the District. Representatives 


Sign of the Best Chinese Cuisine 

/x CARRYOUT SERVICES 


Restaurant & Lounge 


FREE DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


‘b'ELlV'E'H y HOURS 


OPEN SEVEN ftyllJS A WEEK 

: 11:30 am - 

: 12 noon ■ 

: 12 noon - 

Happy JHou r : Mon-Fri. 5j00pm-7]00prn 

10% Off with valid GW Student T.D. (a/ter 4 pm 
only). Not to be combined with any other offer. 


Weekdays 
Weekends 
Sun & Hoi. 


1912 EYE STREET, N.W. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PHONE: (202)293-6000 


g.w.ij. smnmvs 

TO smim AS AIDS P1HSU INDICATORS 


We are looking for students who are interested in being trained to do pro- 
gramming on HIV/AIDS and other Sexual Health issues for other students 
on the G.W.U. Campus. 

The training will take place over the course of two days and will include 
up to date information on HIV/AIDS, Safer Sex Skills and other Sexual 
Health Issues. Time will be spent on presentation and facilitating skills. We 
will have short meetings throughout the year. Ho previous experience is 
required. 

Once trained AIDS Peer Educators will have an opportunity to do pro- 
gramming on campus and be involved in awareness activities on campus 
and in the community. 

We hope to recruit students from a variety of backgrounds and experi- 
ences so that the AIDS Peer Educators will be representative of this 
diverse campus. 

Training Dates: 

Friday • September 23rd 1994 • 9:30 am to 3:00 pm 
Friday • September 30th 1994 • 10:00 am to 3:00 pm 

For information Call: 

Susan Haney • Student Health Service * 202-994-6827 


TRAVELING?? 

We have ALL you need: 

• LOW International & Domestic Fares 

• LOW STUDENT/y0UTH/T EACHER AIRFARES 

• Eurail Passes issued on the spot 

• Worac/STUDy Abroad programs 

• Hosteling Memberships • Travel Gear 

• Student /Youth/Adventure Tours 

• International Student/Youth ID cards 

• Low Cost Accommodations 
Car Rentals ‘Budget Hotels 

Call or stop By for a 
F hfcfe “Student Travels" Magazine ! 
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Ray for mayor 


The work ahead for Washington, D.C.’s next mayor casts a 
shadow on the city large enough to obscure the Washington 
Monument. After years of neglect, the budget, crime and statehood 
and must be addressed. 

Tuesday’s democratic primary should foretell the winner of the 
election in November. Unfortunately, Washington’s mayoral race 
leaves much to be desired. The three prominent democrats in the 
race each have their finer points. But they also carry a burden of 
failures, skeletons in their closets or mediocrity in management. 
In this battle for mayor, we choose the lesser of three evils: John 
Ray. 

The other two major candidates, Sharon Pratt Kelly and Marion 
Barry, simply have too many faults. Kelly became mayor by 
promising to clean up Barry’s mistakes, the D.C. budget being the 
messiest. Instead, these problems compounded during Kelly’s 
term, and she appeared to have no capacity to dig herself out of the 
hole Barry created. 

Kelly promised to add more police to the force, and she did. 
However, these untrained, unskilled officers negated any benefits 
of stepped-up patrols. When crime became so unbearable, Kelly 
pleaded with Congress to call in the National Guard to solve the 
city’s problems. Congress did not comply with her far-fetched 
request. 

Furthermore, Kelly is a die-hard advocate of D.C. Statehood, 
but her record shows she relied heavily on the federal government, 
demonstrating her lack of ability to run the city on its own. 

Barry, despite his grass-roots, consensus-building approach to 
local government, forfeited his right to be mayor when he was con- 
victed of a felony drug charge and was caught with a prostitute. 
Barry would be a national embarrassment if he was elected, and 
his criminal acts and despicable moral judgment during his last 
term eclipses his dubious accomplishments. 

If the District’s voters elevate Barry to mayor, they would 
humiliate Washington the same way Providence, R.I.’s voters 
embarrassed their city in 1992. Voters there reelected Mayor 
Vincent “Buddy” Cianci, who had been charged with assault for 
beating his wife’s lover and putting a lit cigar out in the lover’s 
eye. Barry, like Cianci, would again make Washington a worldwide 
embarrassment. 

Ray, on the other hand, is a GW National Law Center gradu- 
ate. Ray has served as a city councilman for 16 years. He 
opposed Kelly when she built a posh office and he has stressed 
more efficient management during his time in office. He claims to 
have a well-defined plan as mayor, promising more fiscal account- 
ability. He has experience under his belt, so he isn’t coming into 
the job without some idea of his responsibility. Plus, Ray is a fresh 
face, and even though he has launched several unsuccessful bids 
for mayor, this time he is a clear step above his opponents. 

Ray, however, is not the best friend of the District’s universities. 
He supports limiting campus plans, and he authored legislation to 
limit the number of students who can live in one residence. 

As students and residents of the District, we must look at the 
big picture. Ray is not GW’s best friend, but that’s not all that mat- 
ters. It would not benefit GW and the District, if, for example, our 
college-friendly mayor raised the sales tax to 10 percent. 

Ray is the best candidate for the job, if only by the process of 
elimination. His dedicated work for the city stands on its own lau- 
rels, and overshadows his short-comings. Ray is the District’s 
glimmer of hope. 
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GW, like other businesses, can be 


more streamlined, efficient 


In response to President 
Trachtenberg’s comment, 

“Universities were never designed 
to be efficient,” I have a few ideas of 
rebuttal. 

First of all, from studying eco- 
nomics I realize that no corpora- 
tion, organization, or business enti- 
ty is 100 percent efficient, except in 
the perfect world of classical eco- 
nomics. But with a lot of hard work 
and savvy management, all busi- 
nesses, including a university, can 
be more efficient. There is always 
room for improvement. 

Professors are the bearers of 
knowledge and have a tremendous 
impact on their students. I have 
had the fortunate opportunity to 
work under the tutelage of many 
great professors here at GW, so I 
agree with President Trachtenberg 
that they deserve raises when their 
time is due. But from working in an 
important office in the University 
during my freshman year as part of 
my work-study award I have some 
insights into the reason of high 
tuition costs. I would like to share 
just a few examples of where the 
inefficiency comes in. 

Any university has a form of 
bureaucracy. They waste unneces- 
sary money and time. It could be 
any type of bureaucracy and 
applies to many business. From my 
experience in this office I witnessed 
a lot of inefficiency. There was a lot 
of talk about budget constraints 
and cutting back of funds, yet one 


of the employee’s refurbished her 
office. Where is the logic? There 
was not really any systematic orga- 
nization to the duties and tasks 
being performed. Office work was 
kind of sporadic. 

An overabundance of supplies 
could also be another factor in 
money being spent frivolously. For 
example, paper clips could be recy- 
cled and most Xeroxing can be pro- 
grammed to be double-sided to cut 


Fu-Shing Wu 


down on paper cost. I know these 
little things might seem like pen- 
nies, but imagine it on a multiple 
fold level and these pennies add up 
to lots of dollars. You know the 
phrase, “A mind is a terrible thing 
to waste?” Well, so is a student’s 
tuition money. 

And what about employees who 
come to work late and leave early? 
They are not putting in their 
mandatory time which could be 
used to get things done, but they 
are still getting paid. Where is the 
justice? Perhaps they could be 
made to phone in like work-study 
students. 

These are only a few examples 
of inefficiency and I am sure that 


my former place of employment is 
not the only one in which this hap- 
pens. I am not trying to single it 
out individually, but because I 
experienced it firsthand I feel justi- 
fied to report what I saw with my 
own eyes. 

So as to the comment that, 
“Universities were never designed 
to be efficient,” I say that we have 
our own business school right here 
and everyone on the faculty and 
staff who does not understand the 
true meaning of efficiency can take 
courses to learn and perhaps 
broaden their horizons. Employees 
of the University are allowed to 
take two courses gratis per semes- 
ter. Perhaps GW can be the cata- 
lyst by changing the inefficient sta- 
tus quo of universities and set an 
example for other universities. 

A university is a business, and 
no business will continue operating 
unless they are making a profit. 
What it all boils down to in eco- 
nomic terms is the bottom line. I do 
realize that tuition must increase 
to adjust for inflation and because 
the cost of everything rises as time 
goes on. I do not expect tuition to be 
an unrealistic $84.90 as it was way 
back in 1825 but with good man- 
agement, tuition prices could and 
should be less than they are now. 


-Fu-Shing Wu, sophomore, is an 
International Business major in 
the Elliott School 
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Get a Life 


Not the best, not the brightest 


“Underwriters regard college buildings gener- 
ally as bad risks. Among the reasons for this 
may be mentioned . . . the large number of peo- 
ple of different kinds and degrees of intelli- 
gence using college buildings.”— C. Z. Klauder 
and H. C. Wise, “College Architecture in 
America” 

Colleges, like the rest of the world, are filled 
with people with a range of abilities. 

To be sure, GW has its share of brain chil- 
dren — including high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars. (And, contrary to conventional wisdom, 
most of them have no more than the full complement of 10 fingers.) 
These outstanding students — some of whom were recently honored at 
Convocation as Tip O’Neill Scholars — are an inspiration to us all. 
Academic talent is, after all, a form of beauty. And these young people, 
as symbols of humanity at its best, fill us with hope for the future. 

But there is another group of students also worthy of recognition — 
the Rob Ganz Scholars. No, these students did not rank in the top decile 
of their high school classes. They did not score above 1400 on the SATs. 
And they probably did not earn many advanced placement credits. In 
fact, what sets these students apart is that they are all quite undistin- 
guished. I sin g of the average student, destined for mediocrity. 

Most people would rather not have a C+ med student perform open 
heart surgery on them. And, when it comes to safeguarding America’s 
nuclear arsenal, I don’t want Homer Simpson holding the switch. But 
most jobs in life — most of what gets done — are performed admirably 
by ordinary people of quite unexceptional skill. 

“For wel ye knowe,” wrote Chaucer, “a lord in his household, He hath 
nat every vessel al of gold; Somme been of tree, and doon hir lord 
servyse.” We can’t all be above average. But, as the Wife of Bath reminds 
us, there really is some value to people made of baser metal. 

American democracy has always rested on a faith in the capabilities 
of the common person. As Adlai Stevenson once said, “Democracy cannot 
be saved by supermen, but only by the unswerving devotion and good- 
ness of millions of little men.” 

How absurd it must have seemed to European royalists when 
American colonists suggested they were smart enough to govern for 
themselves. Unlike the authoritarian medieval order, our society both 
relies upon and celebrates the worth of eveiy man. “Democracy,” wrote 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, “is the only form of government that is found- 
ed on the dignity of man, not the dignity of some men, of rich men, of edu- 
cated men or of white men, but of all men.” 

America’s institutions of higher education play a crucial role in 
preparing not just the exceptional mind but also the average mind for a 
life of benefit to society. 

Even an undistinguished college career is a great accomplishment. 
The student who manages to master only 75 percent of the material in a 
biology class may not have learned everything the professor wanted. But 
he or she has, nevertheless, managed to learn an awful lot more than 



those who have studied no biology. 

The best and brightest really do make astounding contributions to 
humanity. But it’s important to remember that what has really made 
America succeed has been the ordinary work of ordinary people. 

So the next time you run into a mediocre student give him/her a pat 
on the back. After all, they’re not just average students — they’re Rob 

Ganz Scholars. „ 

Rob Ganz III 


The day the music died 


Two of my friends and I decided 
some time back that we wanted to 
make some music. None of are 
incredibly talented, but each of has 
had at least a few years of organized 
music lessons. There’s a lot of bad 
music out there. We thought we could 
do better. 

But the first step in a recording a 
song is getting a hold of some instru- 
ments. We have guitars and access to 
a piano, but we don’t have a drum set. 
So we took a walk to the music 
department in the Academic Center 
and took a look around. 

Sure enough, there were plenty of 
practice rooms. The one that had a 
drum set in it was reserved for only 
three hours this week. If only we 
could get in there for an hour or two, 
and record a drum track to mix into 
our song. 

I asked the student at the music 
department office if students could 
sign up for practice time, even if we 
weren’t actually enrolled in a drum 
class. “Absolutely not!” she firmly 
said. 

I explained to this perturbed 
woman that I was enrolled in a 
History of Jazz course. Did that 
count? No way. Both University 
Police officers and department staff 
check to make sure only people who 


belong are in those rooms, she 
replied. 

I almost explained that I would 
have taken a music course, had it not 
pushed me to 18 credits and would 
have cost me an extra $1,000. 
Instead, I left in a huff. 

We have no intention of going into 
that studio and breaking the depart- 
ment’s drum set. We have no inten- 
tion of wasting their precious time by 
fooling around. We only want access 
to what we pay for. 

Why can I play racquetball or 
swim or work out at the Smith 
Center, even if I am not enrolled in an 
exercise class? How come I can use 
the computer labs in a science build- 
ing, even if I don’t take a science 
class? The answer is simple: as a stu- 
dent, I pay for the right to use the 
University’s equipment. The music 
department should be no different. 

I will pay a fee to use the practice 
room, if that is required. If we must 
be supervised to make sure we don’t 
break anything, fine. 

I feel cheated. The equipment in 
the music department should be open 
to all students, not just the ones who 
pay $150 for a semester of music 
lessons. 

Andrew Tarnoff, a junior, is 

associate editor of The GW Hatchet 


Crime bill alone will not stem 
violence on America’s streets 



The gov- 
ernment’s 
crime bill 
will not 
put a sig- 
nificant 
damper on 
America’s 
crime cri- 
s i s . 
Liberals 


and conservatives continue to joust 
over how crime fighting tax dollars 
should best be spent. Liberals want 
to focus on preventive measures 
such as midnight basketball, while 
conservatives would rather focus 
on after-the-fact measures such as 
more prisons and police officers. 
Unfortunately, both sides are 
equally deluded in believing that 
their ideology of government inter- 
vention is the placebo for our 
deeply entrenched crime woes. 

More police, more prisons, an 
assault weapons ban and some 
social spending are positive 
advancements in the war against 
crime, and the crime bill brings 
national attention to our country’s 
most debilitating internal crisis. 
But the bill itself is not the prob- 
lem. The problem lies in the mes- 
sage that the bill sends. We cannot 
misconstrue that the crime bill is 
the end all, be all cure of crime. By 


doing so, we put wistful faith in 
the work of elected politicians who 
have a history of failed policies. To 
expect the crime bill to be any dif- 
ferent is a fantasy. 

Violent crime is part of 
American culture. Our children 
breathe in its suffocating stench 
every time they watch TV or dodge 
bullets on the playground. How 
can Americans rationally expect 
535 representatives and senators, 
whom are primarily upper-class 
white males, to produce a crime 


Andrew 

Pearlman 


bill that will effectively combat a 
culture they know little, if any- 
thing, about? 

Tip O’Neil once said “all politics 
is local.” Well, so is crime fighting. 
The state and federal governments 
can police streets and toughen 
crime laws, but they cannot instill 
morality into individual communi- 
ties. That is something that must 
be taught on a local level, either at 
home, school, or in a community. 
When fundamental morals are not 
instilled, impressionable children 


adopt a warped street morality. 
Rather than being taught by par- 
ents and teachers, youngsters learn 
from crack heads and gangs. A gen- 
eration is being raised on “Hard 
Copy” and “Inside Edition.” 

Communities must step in and 
provide the foster care that these 
children lack. Religious and com- 
munity leaders must come to the 
forefront in initiating programs 
that imbue moral values. 

Community spirit will hopefully 
spread throughout the entire com- 
munity so that business, science 
leaders, etc., get involved in bring- 
ing communities closer together. 

We, as part of communities, 
must take responsibility in the war 
against crime that fundamentally 
begins with the resurrection of our 
apathetic youth. Americans already 
rely on an inept government far too 
much. That includes conservatives 
as well as liberals. 

Communities must play a larger 
role than they currently do. 
Individuals need to rise above par- 
tisan lines and take some responsi- 
bility for our ill country’s well 
being. 

Andrew Pearlman, a junior, is 
majoring in English 


Letters to the editor 



A hearty thanks 

Dear GW students, 

A huge thank you and a lot of 
admiration and respect to you from 
us at Miriam’s Kitchen for all you 
have done for us over the last year. 
You have supported us financially 
with the GW Miriam’s Allnighter 
fund raiser, you have strenghtened 
us with your volunteer help in the 
Kichen week after week and you 
have been there for us in our times 
of crisis when we just needed 
friends. You are a very special 
bunch. 

For those of you who don’t know, 
Miriam’s Kitchen is a breakfast 
feeding program for homeless men 
and women is at the Western 
Presbyterian Church just west of 
the GW campus at 24th and G 
streets. Functioning almost exclu- 
sively with volunteers, often GW 
students, we serve about 175 
breakfasts each weekday morning. 

A special word of thanks is due 
is to the Miriam’s Allnighter 
Planning Committee: Rev. Laureen 
Smith, the campus minister; Peter 
Konwerski from the office of com- 
munity services; Aubrey Jones and 
Debbie Newman, Smith Center 
directors; as well as students 
Kristina Tuholski, Jeff Rickert, 
Stephanie Adamson, Christy 
Willis, Nicole St. Leger, Richele 


Scuro, Scott Feldman and Amy 
Feldman. 

Good fun! Good purpose! Good 
outcome! Thanks from all of us at 
Miriam’s Kitchen. 

- Bev D. Blackwood, 
Miriam’s Kitchen 

Housing 

clarifications 

I am writing to clarify some 
inaccuracies implied in Assistant 
News Editor Donna Brutkoski’s 
column in the Sept. 1 edition of the 
GW Hatchet (“Singing the Mitchell 
Hall blues: a cramped sophomore’s 
gripe,” p. 4). Brutkoski is correct in 
her assessment that 70 students 
who wanted to participate in last 
spring’s housing lottery were not 
able to choose rooms. 
Unfortunately, Brutkoski does not 
tell the rest of the story. All of these 
70 students were contacted and 
asked for their building prefer- 
ences. The students were told that 
they would receive housing assign- 
ments by June 30 and assured that 
my office would do its best to place 
the students in one of their prefer- 
ences. In fact, virtually every stu- 
dent was assigned to one of their 
preferred halls (Mitchell Hall was 
Brutkoski’s third choice), and all 


were assigned by June 20. 

Over the course of the summer 
my office received close to 300 
requests from returning students 
who wanted to change rooms. 
Almost all of the students who 
requested changes by Aug. 10 were 
accommodated. We have no record 
of Ms. Brutkoski ever requesting a 
change in assignment. 

Finally, while Ms. Brutkoski’s 
suggestion of turning Mitchell into 
a freshman residence hall is cer- 
tainly a feasible one, it raises an 
important concern that my office is 
studying regarding how we might 
serve the approximately 175 stu- 
dents who voluntarily chose to live 
in Mitchell Hall, even though other 
halls were available. 

The Office of Residential Life is 
committed to providing the best 
services and facilities possible to all 
students living on campus. To that 
end, we work closely with a number 
of student groups, especially the 
Residence Hall Association. I invite 
Brutkoski and others who would 
like to see changes in the housing 
lotteries to speak with their RHA 
representatives since the housing 
lotteries will be a major topic of dis- 
cussion in the weeks to come. 

- Paul J. Barkett, 
assistant director of the Office of 
Residential Life 
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University legal costs quadruple in five years 


(from p.1) 

This trend “appears to reflect a 
University policy to transfer the 
burden of raising tuition revenue 
to graduate students,” the report 
said. 

In addition to tuition, total out- 
standing University debt in 1994 
is $127.4 million, the report said. 

Chernak explained that univer- 
sities, as non-profit corporations, 
are entitled to a $150 million debt. 
Most of GW’s debt represents long- 
term building projects, including 
the Marvin and Academic centers. 

“For the long term, it’s no dif- 
ferent than paying a loan or the 
mortgage on a house,” he said. 

The report said GW expects to 
borrow another $38.4 million for 
several initiatives. By then, the 


current debt will be reduced, 
Chernak said. 

“The current fund is close to 
being at a break-even status,” he 
said. 

The report said the University 
will borrow $21.3 million for the 
Health and Wellness Center, $7.6 
million for the GW/WETA project, 
$7.0 million for the renovation of 
the Marvin Center and $2.5 mil- 
lion for the University Inn. 

“Of these amounts, debt service 
on the Health and Wellness 
Center and the Marvin Center will 
be paid from the revenue generat- 
ed by these facilities,” the report 
said. 

Legal expenditures grew from 
$279,000 in 1988 to $1.2 million in 
1993, the report stated. Legal 


expenses grew by 348.1 percent 
between 1988 and 1993, the report 
said. 

Money spent on student ser- 
vices rose from 7 percent in 1988 
to 8.8 in 1993. These costs are pro- 
jected to be 8.2 percent of net rev- 
enue in FY ‘95, the report added. 

While declines in expenditures 
as percentages of net revenue were 
in the areas of libraries and main- 
tenance, the report said instruc- 
tional expenditure has “remained 
constant at about 50 percent.” 

Undergraduate applications 
increased from 6,370 in fall 1989 
to 7,840 in Fall 1993, the report 
said. The report stated that the 
increase in fall 1993 “represents a 
major change from te earlier Fall 
’89 - Fall ’92 trend. 


Rush tradition continues 
in GW’s fraternity system 


by Michael Arcati 

Hatchet Reporter 

A GW tradition since the 1850s 
and a national tradition since 
1776, fraternity rush began Sept. 5 
and will continue until Sept. 18. 

“The responsibility (for rushing) 
is more toward the rushee,” Greek 
Affairs Coordinator Marcie Tucker 
said. “The fraternity meets with 
you and asks questions, a lot is 
what you feel. I recommend that 
the person see all the fraternities.” 

Fraternities must decide to 
nominate new members, but a 
rushee must introduce himself and 
hang out with the fraternities, said 
freshman Richard Le, who is par- 
ticipating in rush. 

GW fraternities understand the 
importance of rushing. 

“(Rushing) is kind of intimidat- 
ing. It’s hard to adapt to the situa- 
tion and make friends, but we are 
looking to make friends, too,” said 
Keith Hall, a member of the Tau 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity. 

Phi Sigma Kappa member 
Chuck Whitmer said one should 
“rush to see what different frats 
are about.” 

‘You can’t lose anything,” he 
said. 

There are universal reasons 
why students join fraternities: 
friendship and brotherhood. 

“It’s cool to hang out with guys 


that are the same as you, its like 
family,” said Joe Vadakkekara, a 
freshman going through rush. 

Theta Delta Chi brother Brian 
Currie said fraternities harbor 
brotherhood and friendship found- 
ed on mutual esteem and depen- 
dence. 

“It provides a place of closeness 
and friendship, the fraternity gives 
you support to get out there and do 
things you ordinarily wouldn’t do,” 
Tucker said. 

However, there are reasons why j 
students do not join fraternities. 
“You lose your sense of individuali- j 
ty when you join,” freshman 
Andrew Svekla said. 

And freshman Mike Malek said 
concentrating too much on other 
things besides school work is a con- 
cern for him. 

Fraternities do have bad stereo- 
types and unfair reputations. “We 
do not need the ‘Animal House’ 
image anymore. Fraternities have 
strong moral values,” Tucker said. 

“When I came to GW, I looked at 
some frats and found out that it 
wasn’t what was pre-conceived,” 
Phi Sigma Kappa member Brian 
Flyman said. 

Each fraternity looks for differ- 
ent traits in those who want to join. 
“We are looking for someone with 
self confidence, willing to learn, 
make sacrifice for the greater 
good,” Hall said. 
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Shriver enthuses Ropublicsns ChOOSG S MBMBMBfSfBMBJaMmMMBJaMaMBMafBMBMBMBMaaBMBfBlBigMBJBl BlBlBigM BMaMBiaBIBMBMaiaB 

College Democrats new officers, discuss 

with spirited speech their changing image 


by Adam D. Green 

Hatchet Reporter 

“Inspirational,” was just one 
reaction of students who left the 
Sept. 8 kickoff meeting of the GW 
College Democrats featuring Mark 
Shriver. 

Shriver, a member of the 
Kennedy family, is one of six 
democrats running for three 15th 
District seats in the Maryland 
House of Delegates this week. 

“The main idea of this event, as 
is that of the entire year, is getting 
people involved in politics ... and 
Mark Shriver is a candidate who I 
feel can do just that,” College 
Democrat President Burke 
Strunsky said before Shriver 
arrived. Strunsky said 200 stu- 
dents were at the event. 

Shriver described himself as 
“hard working, innovative and 
result seeking.” He said his cam- 
paign is working for better police 
technology, a commitment to 
schools and teachers and more 
effective allocation of Maryland 
state funds. 

“I’m quite tired of seeing money 
spent poorly in state government 
... and seeing the status quo con- 
tinue day in and day out,” Shriver 
said. He added that programs that 
are run inefficiently continue to be 
funded because various people in 
charge have political connections. 

Shriver said he wants to change 
that. 

Conducting what he calls “a tra- 
ditional grass roots approach” to 
campaigning, Shriver said he and 
his volunteers have knocked on 
more than 13,000 house doors dur- 
ing the past four months. 

“My mother (Eunice Shriver, 
founder of the Special Olympics) 
and father (Sargent Shriver, cre- 
ator of the Peace Corps) go out 
there and knock on doors, and 
they’re 75-plus,” Shriver said. 

In 1987, Shriver started Choice, 
a program that works with and 
consistently monitors youth that 
have been involved in crime. 

Choice operates on private and 
public funds and has been praised 
for significantly reducing rearrest 
rates while also being cost-effi- 
cient. 

After the meeting, Strunsky 
said, “The best thing about 
tonight’s meeting was the fact that 
Mr. Shriver was inspiring people to 
become involved.” 

Jon Dropiewski, vice president 
of the College Democrats of 
America, also spoke at the meeting, 
praising the GW chapter of College 
Democrats. 

Dropiewski presented the CDs 
with an award for the “Most 
Improved Chapter,” signed by 
David Wilhelm, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


I.Q. Tested 

The Founding Church of 
Scientology offers for a limited 
time FREE intelligence and 
personality tests. Your IQ. 
personality and aptitude determine 
your future. Know them. 

No obligations. 

Open 9 a.m.-9 p.m 7 days a week 
Come to 2125 S St. NW. WDC 


by Michelle Yon Euw 

News Editor 

The College Republicans held 
their annual membership barbecue 
on Sept. 8, despite the cancellation 
of their speaker, Rep. Phillip Crane 
(R-Ill.). 

Chairman Brandon Steinmann 
announced he was leaving his posi- 
tion to become the president of the 
D.C. Federation of College 
Republicans. Carolyn Hall, the for- 
mer vice chair of the CRs, was 
introduced as the new chair- 
woman. 

Elections also were held for 
executive board positions, includ- 
ing public relations, secretary, 
membership and freshmen repre- 
sentatives. 

Adam Devntsky, of the political 
consulting firm Craig and Shirley, 
encouraged the members to attend 
a political rally on Capitol Hill to 
oppose President Clinton’s health 
care reform. 

“Talk to your congressman; it’s 
your office, too,” Devntsky said. 
“College Republicans can make all 
the difference in the world.” 

GW’s chapter has about 190 
members, 70 percent of whom are 
freshmen, Hall said. 

“In the past, we’ve been a pretty 
dry organization,” Hall said. She 
said she would like the CRs to have 
more of a good time. 

“We want to have a Rush party,” 
Hall said, referring to conservative 
talk show host Rush Limbaugh. 

Hall said the CRs will concen- 
trate on rebuilding an internship 
file, bringing prominent speakers 
to campus and establishing cap- 
tains in the residence halls. 

Hall said the CRs image has 
changed in recent years. “Our 
posters don’t get laughed at or torn 
down anymore,” she said. “A lot of 
people who were liberal have 
sought me out and asked about 
being a Republican.” 

Hall said the CRs are a mixed 
organization, but most of their 
membership is fairly moderate. 
“Some students are afraid to join, 
because they think they have to fol- 
low the party line exactly,” Hall 
said. Hall calls her organization an 
umbrella group, under which all 
Republicans can find a place. 

John Esteve, a returning mem- 
ber of the CR’s, says that he is look- 
ing forward to the upcoming year. 
“I’m really interested in seeing 
what speakers we’ll host this year,” 
he said. 


Sales 

EARN $200 to $2,000 PER MONTH 
COMMISSIONS, RESIDUALS, AND BONUSES 
SELL INNOVATIVE BUSINESS SERVICES 
WE WILL TRAIN YOU 
CALL CHUCK AT VITEL INTERNATIONAL 

301-840-3891 


Marvin's Rockin' Schoolhouse 

The Marvin's Rockin' School house committee members would like 
to thank the following people and offices for their support: 

Corporate Sponsors: 

Jack and Jill Ice Cream 
Mazonne Italian Ice 
General Mills & Kelloggs 
Britches 

Service America 

And a great big round of applause for: 

Ellen Maccarone & Tim Gore, Welcome Week Coordinators 
Mike Brown and the Office of Fiscal Affairs 
Service Master 
Carlotta & GW Catering 

The Entire Marvin Center Staff & the MC Housekeeping Staff 
The Office of Campus Activities 
SASS Communications 
The Colonial Cabinet 

All of the volunteers! We couldn't do this without you! 

The co-chairwomen of this event also send a BIC thank you to our dedi- 
cated & talented committee members: Pam Howard, Lori Pederson, Amanda 
Fugazy, Ellen Maccarone, Randy Fiser, Tim Gore, Ernestine Cassell, Aaron Cohen, Erika 
Diemert, Mark Goldberg, Kim Mann, Sarah Keller, Kurt Gallagher, Jen Popovic, Sophia 
Thornton, Jason Toney, Audra Polk, Ellen Bienstock, Rebecca King, Katherine Grainger, 
Persis Sosiak, Brad Morris, Robert Snyder 
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WASHINGTON DC 


SORORITy RUSH 1994 


GO GREEK AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

SepTEMbER 12 — Rush Information Meeting 

7pM • Marvin Center BaIIroom 
SepTEMbER 21 — Rush Information MeetInq 

7pM • MarvIn Center BaIIroom 
SEpTEMbER 24 — SoRORiTy Rush BEqiNs 

Look For oppoRTUNmEs to siqN up For Rush ThRouqhoirr SEpTEMbER. 
IF you hAVE ANy questions, pIease caU. tHe PANhEllENic/IFC OFFicE at 
(202) 994-7574, or tIie CREEk AFFaIrs OFFice at (202) 994-1478. 
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Students lose financial aid 


New direct loan program 
makes getting funds easy 

Students receive money straight from government 


(From p. 1) 

“We’re talking about 1 percent 
(of the aid population),” Executive 
Assistant Rob Crangle said. “I’m 
pleased it’s that low, although I 
wish it could be zero.” 

Darius Desiderio, a sophomore 
who filed late and was denied 
financial aid, said the aid shortage 
is fairly widespread. Both he and 
his roommate, sophomore Ron 
Russo, were left without aid. 

“When I was in the financial aid 
office, there were two or three 
other people there with the same 
problem,” Desiderio said. “It seems 
like everyone I talk to knows a few 
people this is happening to.” 

Desiderio will not attend GW 
this year, but plans to return next 
year. 

Baker said the students without 
financial aid might receive funds 
already awarded to students who 
have opted not to come back to GW. 

“Probably by the second or third 
week of September we’ll be able to 
see if we can de-obligate any of 
those already accepted funds and 
possibly reallocate them to the 38 


students,” Baker said. “I think 
there are enough alternative 
sources out there that a student 
need not drop out of the 
University.” 

The possibility of aid in a few 
weeks is no comfort to the students 
who were denied funds. The cir- 
cumstances that caused them to 
miss the deadline vary. Many com- 
plain that the financial aid office 
was uncooperative and gave them 
little notice that they had not been 
awarded their financial aid pack- 
ages. 

Russo said he discovered he had 
no financial aid the first week of 
school, when he looked up his pack- 
age on the GW Information System 
and saw only a blank screen. 

The financial aid office said 
Russo had not turned in his par- 
ents’ tax forms and his file had not 
been processed as a result. Russo 
claims he turned in the documents 
in February or March. He also 
resubmitted the tax forms in June 
and July, after a request from the 
office of financial aid. 

Russo said a financial aid office 


employee told him by the time all 
his records were in, they had given 
away all their funds. Instead of the 
$5,500 University grant and 
$1,200 housing grant he expected, 
he got nothing. 

“It’s your word against theirs, 
and the little guy can never win," 
Russo said. “They’re not only wast- 
ing my money, they’re also wasting 
my time. If I’d known in June, I 
could have applied to a state 
school. Now, I’ll lose 20 percent of 
what my parents paid if I with- 
draw.” 

Both Baker and Crangle said 
the financial aid office strives to 
meet student needs. 

“This is an office of 30 people. 
It’s hard to know whoever they 
might have talked to,” Baker said. 
“Truly a call or letter to me will 
elicit a response. We investigate 
every student comment or com- 
plaint that is made to us.” 

Jess Carlson, another sopho- 
more, was able to stay at GW after 
a problem over the summer. 
Carlson called financial aid several 
times in June and was told her file 
was being processed and she would 
receive it within a few weeks. 

When she said she called in the 
middle of July, the financial aid 
office said she was missing her fed- 
eral financial aid form. When she 
submitted it a few days later, all 
available aid had been given out. 

“I’m really lucky. My parents 
worked it out and I’m here” despite 
losing the substantial aid she had 
gotten her freshman year, she said. 

“This school is run too much 
like a business. They bend over 
backwards to attract incoming 
freshman,” Carlson said. “Once 
you’re here, they figure you’ll stay 
and they don’t do as much to help 
you.” Crangle said, however, that 
“a silent majority” of students are 
pleased with his office. 

“We are as polite and understand- 
ing as I think we can possibly be,” he 
said. “I think the students you are 
speaking to are obviously those who 
aren’t pleased with our office.” 


(CPS) - Some of the red tape involved in getting financial aid for col- 
lege may be eliminated for many students, thanks to a new federal 
direct lending program. 

Beginning this fall, some students will no longer have to go through 
banks for their student loans. Instead, for the first time, 104 participat- 
ing colleges, universities and trade schools are receiving money directly 
from the government. Each school then distributes the loans to stu- 
dents. 

In 1995, more than 1,000 additional schools are slated to begin the 
program. 

Under direct lending, the federal government is making loans direct- 
ly available to students through their schools. Approximately $1 billion 
in direct loans, almost 5 percent of the total student loan budget, will be 
made available this year. By 1999, the government’s goal is that direct 
lending will make up 60 percent of the total volume. 

Currently, the federal government provides reinsurance for loans 
made by private lenders that are guaranteed by state or non-profit 
agencies. Money for the loans is raised by the U.S. Treasury 
Department through the sale of government securities. 

With the streamlined direct loan program, schools can offer students 
“one-stop shopping.” Now, participating schools can process a student’s 
entire aid package, including Pell grants and PLUS loans. 

“I always dread the beginning of the semester because I know I’m 
going to be spending half of my time in the financial aid office - and 
that’s if there’s nothing wrong,” said Janet Krowl, a senior at Iowa State 
University in Ames, which began the program this summer. “This year 
I was in and out of there. There were about three people in line when I 
came in. Usually, there are about 300.” 

Krowl said she especially appreciates the new system after last year, 
when she had to return to her local bank in Minneapolis after her stu- 
dent loan check expired. 

“By the time it went from the government to the school to the bank 
and back to the school, it was too old to cash,” she said. “The bank 
wouldn’t reissue a check until I went there and signed a new form in 
person. It was ridiculous. I had to borrow money from my roommates to 
pay the rent, which is never a good thing.” 

Under the new system, problems such as Krowl’s will not exist 
because the school will be able to correct all problems on campus. 

The University of Dallas will become part of the program next sum- 
mer, and although financial aid officials are not quite sure what to 
expect, they are confident that the change will be for the better. 

“Because of the large number of lenders and guaranty agencies, 
things were getting more and more confusing for the students, especial- 
ly after they graduated,” said Kenneth Covington, director of financial 
aid. “We’re looking forward to the simplicity of the new system.” 

Covington said that one of the benefits of the new program is the 
flexibility allowed for students. 

“When a student applied for a Stafford loan, he had to indicate the 
amount of hours he was taking,” Covington said. “If those hours would 
change, say a student would switch from full-time to part-time, the 
school would have to send back the monetary award, and the student 
would have to resubmit all the appropriate forms. 

“Now we can take care of all the paperwork ourselves and alter the 
students amount,” he said. 

Lois Kelly, director of financial aid at Boise State in Idaho, said the 
new system will also help students who see a dramatic change in finan- 
cial circumstances from the time they fill out the form to the time they 
receive their aid. 

“We’re going to be able to get to our students a lot easier,” she said. 
“If a student had a major expense in the summer, like a medical stay, 
and has less money for school than she thought she would, we’ll be able 
to help her right away. 


Photo by Abdul El-Tayef 

Some students battled long lines at the financial aid office, 
only to find they had no funds. 


jfiMent Please come 
ssociatiom & join us! 

L. THI OCOROI WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY J 


2 Freshman Senators 
2 First-year Graduate 
1 CCGSAS Undergraduate 

1 SBPM Graduate 

2 SEAS Graduate 


FINANCIAL ANALYST - Full-Time 


Planning Systems Incorporated, an engineering and information systems consulting firm with 
headquarters located McLean, VA is seeking a Financial Analyst. Candidate must have sig- 
nificant PC skills preferably in Lotus 1-2-3, and dBase/Foxpro/R&R ReportWriter with pro- 
gramming experience a plus. Novell LAN experience helpful. Responsibilities to include devel- 
opment and maintenance of accounting databases, custom database reports, and small in- 
house database systems as well as general accounting duties and PC support for the 
accounting department. We are looking for a dynamic individual with the motivation and skills 
necessary to learn the Deltek accounting system. The ideal candidate will have a Bachelor's 
degree in Accounting or Finance with at least a 3.0 GPA, a very strong commitment to the 
work ethnic and a willingness to do whatever it takes to get the job done. We offer a compet- 
itive salary with an excellent benefits package and the opportunity to learn and develop valu- 
able skills in a fast-paced environment. Please forward your resume yo PSI, Attn: Robert 
Falconi, 7923 Jones Branch Drive, McLean, VA 22102. EOE M/F/H/V. 


INTERESTED? Just stop by the SA Office at 
Marvin Center 424 and pick up an application 
then return it by 5 p.m. on Friday, Sept. 16. 







Media examines saturated 
coverage of O.J. Simpson 

Panelist of five reporters, editors talks of upcoming trial 
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by Douglas Parker 

Ass’t News Editor 


A distinguished panel of jour- discretion,” Ci 
nalists decided that coverage of the Some pan 

O.J. Simpson trial has been coverage as 
“nutty.” decline of 

GW visiting professor Marvin Rosenstiel of 
Kalb set the mood on Sept. 8 for oped this argi 
the discussion on the coverage of “There a: 
Simpson and his future trial and trends going 
its play in the news media. that (the Sim 

“I would like to make a predic- expression o 
tion,” Kalb said. “When the trial “From Micl 
begins on Sept. 26, it will be the Menendez to 
lead story of every single newscast, are seeing the 
even if on that very same day Boris sion.” 

Yeltsin is kicked out by a group of “It used tc 
right wing foes, we UFT1 

invade Haiti, Fidel 1 here is something 
Castro has a truly nutty about 

stroke, the stock J J 

market collapses what has happened to 
i mu Clinton' American journalism 

did have an affair Over this story.” 
with every single j\/r arv j n TTV-jL 
secretary with iviarvm IVaiD, 

whom he ever GW visiting professor 

worked.” 

“There is something truly nutty 
about what has happened to can be symbi 
American journalism over this covering the s 
story,” Kalb added. ABC news 

Most of the moderators agreed Gregory disag 
with Kalb that the coverage so far Simpson trial 
has been somewhat out of control. this. 

Barbara Cochran, bureau chief “Jury imp 
of CBS news in Washington D.C., four to five w 
supported Kalb’s statement. “There will b 

“One network had the Bronco they call the 
chase in one box, the basketball hearing, that i 
game in another,” Cochran said. on DNA type: 

For a month after the chase, anything less i 
one-quarter of the broadcast news- Gregory ga 
hole, or 16 minutes an evening, tion over why \ 
was devoted to Simpson, said pan- trial, 
elist Bob Lichter. Lichter is the “People are 
head of the Center for Media news live,” Gri 
Studies and Public Affairs. Panelist G 

Though the O.J. Simpson case director of We. 
has been described as a “feeding the Simpson c 
frenzy” for the press, many pan- important tha: 
elists thought that in the upcoming “People are 
months, coverage would be more about their co 
rational. or not this m£ 

“We won’t be covering this the trial,” Woodlas 


“It used to be the issues that 
were considered 
Something important, so jour- 

i i nalists sought out 

aoout story lines to make 

ippened to these issues inter- 

i • esting,” Rosenstiel 

urnahsm said .% ow jour . 

)py_” nalists are seeking 

|, out stories that 

are entertaining 

professor and interesting 

and finding issues 

that these stories 
can be symbols of to rationalize 
covering the stories at all.” 

ABC news corespondent Katina 
Gregory disagreed with using the 
Simpson trial as an example of 
this. 

“Jury impaneling could take 
four to five weeks,” Gregory said. 
“There will be a month on what 
they call the DNA suppression 
hearing, that is going to be experts 
on DNA types. Can you imagine 
anything less exciting?” 

Gregory gave her own explana- 
tion over why people will watch the 
trial. 

“People are interested in seeing 
news live,” Gregory said. 

Panelist Garry Woodlaw, news 
director of WJLA Channel 7, saw 
the Simpson coverage as far more 
important than entertainment. 

“People are making conclusions 
about their country with whether 
or not this man can receive a fair 
trial,” Woodlaw said. 
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Senate hangs help wanted sign 

SA searches to fill four voting, four non-voting seats for ’94-’95 


way we covered Watergate, the 
way we covered the Iran-Contra 
hearings. We will be using more 
discretion,” Cochran said. 

Some panelists saw the O.J. 
coverage as a milestone in the 
decline of journalism. Tom 
Rosenstiel of The LA Times devel- 
oped this argument. 

“There are some powerful 
trends going on in our business 
that (the Simpson coverage) is an 
expression of,” Rosenstiel said. 
“From Michael Jackson to 
Menendez to Bobbitt to O.J., we 
are seeing the rise of tabloid televi- 


by Ann Miller 

Hatchet Reporter 

Eight Student Association Senate seats remain 
vacant this semester. 

But empty seats in the Student Association are 
nothing to worry about, said graduate Sen. David 
Chambliss (CCGSAS), chair of the rules committee. 

In fact, Chambliss said, the vacancies are nothing 
new; four spots usually are left empty for incoming 
freshman and first-year graduate students. 

Other seats are those vacated by students who 
have transferred and students in the School of 
Business and Public Management and the School of 
Engineering and Applied Sciences, Chambliss said. 

“(Engineering is) a more intensive program, the 
students have less time, and so their seats are hard- 
er to fill,” Chambliss said. 

The seats that still remain vacant are: two non- 
voting freshmen senators, two non-voting first year 
graduate senators, one CCGSAS undergraduate seat, 
one SBPM graduate seat and two SEAS seats. 

The Columbian College seat was vacated by Besim 
“Benny” Isik, who did not return to GW this fall. The 


other three seats not reserved for new students were 
left vacant after last spring’s elections, Student 
Association President A1 Park said. 

To fill the gaps, the SA will be accepting applica- 
tions. The Senate Rules Committee will choose three 
candidates for each position who will be interviewed 
by the entire Senate. The Senate will vote to decide 
who will hold the seats on Sept. 27, Park said. 

If any seats remain empty after 30 days, public 
notice will be given and the seats will be taken from 
their schools and turned over to general representa- 
tion. 

“The two freshman seats in particular are a great 
way for new students to get involved,” Park said. 
“Even though they are non-voting, the seats are crit- 
ical, because the senators represent the voice of the 
largest class on campus.” 

Chambliss said the outlook is better than usual. 
He said Senate members are working hard cam- 
paigning to “get those who can afford time to apply,” 
he said. 

Park said the Columbian College seat is “the most 
hotly contested.” 

-Michelle Von Euw contributed to this report. 
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Washington Reads. 


Attention Students/Interns! 
WHY RENT? 

When You Can 

OWN FOR LESS!!! 

Located across the river in Rosslyn. 
this cute studio is custom designed 
and overlooks Washington with a view 
of all Monuments. An atmosphere that 
is both aestheically pleasing and 
academically inspiring. 

OWNER WILL FINANCE!!! 

NO BANK! 

NO QUALIFICATION! 

TOTAL MORTGAGE PAYMENT 

could be as low as 

$522.00 Monthly 

For more info call 

Ed @ Infinity Realty 
( 703 ) 218-6248 


Bradson Corporation, a Crystal 
City based professional services 
company seeks professional, detail 
orientecf individuals with administra- 
tive experience to work part time 
(20-30 hours per week) in a fast paced 
' government contracting environ- 
ment. Responsibilities include filing, 
typing (25 wpm), photocopying, 
answering telephones, research pro- 
jects, etc. Experience with database 
entry, WP5.I. MacDraw and Excel pre- 
ferred. For interview, contact Annette 
Daresta at (703) 413-3050. 


AMAZON 



RIVER 


Skydive! 

Experience the ultimate 
natural high! Train & make 
your first jump in one day at 
Skydive Virginia in Louisa 
VA. For brochure on rates, 
GROUP DISCOUNTS & details 
on a professional skydiving 
center serving GW; 

1-800- 414 -DIVE 



GW Student 
Discount! 


Skydive Virginia! 

“ When professionalism A safety 
art paramount. * 
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With a name like Fretblanket, 
you have got to figure that these 
guys must be pretty confident of 
their talent. Otherwise why would 
they give themselves a name with 
about as much ring to it as Soggy 
Kleenex? But confident they have 
every right to be. 

A British group formed in 1989, 
the band’s debut album Junkfuel is 
chock-full of the kind of sound that 
helped to define groups such as 
Soul Asylum and Ned’s Atomic 
Dustbin, to which they sound eeri- 
ly alike. 

While the songs are not the 
kind that stick in your head for 
days, the sound is good and has lit- 
tle chance of grating on your 
nerves. In terms of lyrics, 


Fretblanket is Britain’s latest 
Next Big Thing. 

Fretblanket does not have much 
to say in the way of social commen- 
tary or messages of love and peace. 
This is not a band trying to change 
the world with its awe-inspiring 
view on life. The members just try 
to have some fun and market a 
product its audience will like. 

This is not to say Fretblanket’s 


That Giant Sand sound you hear 


Harry Connick Jr. returned to his roots Wednesday night in 
front of a sold-out crowd at Wolf Trap. 


by Tatiana K. Fix 

Hatchet Reporter 


Connick Jr. breaks out 
of his Sinatra shell 
for the ‘Funk Tour’ 


beat on the drums. He, along with 
fellow band members, even strut- 
ted their stuff and boogied to 
“Here Comes the Big Parade.” 

The performance, which lasted 
more than two hours, showed his 
passion for what he does and for 
his fans: he never left the stage for 
more than a minute (and that was 
between the last song and the 
encore). 

The highlight of the show 
came, though, when the band 
members left the stage and the 
audience was left with Connick 
and his piano. He asked the lis- 
teners to pretend they were at a 
piano bar alone, listening to him 
play. 

And, boy, can he play. In this 
set, the audience became a part of 
the show as Connick invited 
everyone to sing, dance and laugh. 

Two orchestra members, trom- 
bone player Lucien Barbarin and 
trumpet player Leroy Jones — 
whose quintet, Funky Dunky, 
opened for Connick — joined the 
performer. The sounds of the 
horns just added to the sweet 
songs that flowed out of Connick’s 
fingers. 

At the opening of the concert, 
Connick promised a great show, 
and it was. Though some people 
may not go together with him like 
“A Wink and a Smile” because of 
this 180-degree turn in music 
style, the rest of us, Harry, well — 
“We Are In Love.” 


by Diana Rosenberg 

Hatchet Reporter 


Harry Connick Jr. last 
Wednesday hung up his tuxedo, 
told his orchestra to take a break, 
tucked away his young Frank 
Sinatra image and did what 
Harry knows best — be himself. 

In his current She Tour, or as 
Connick likes to call it, the “Funk 
Tbur,” he takes a break from jazz 
and big band style music and 
explores his New Orleans funk 
roots with songs from his current 
album, She (Columbia). 

Donned in an uncharacteristic 
black T-shirt and jeans, Connick 
opened the sold-out show with the 
title track and then continued to 
“funk” the concert with tunes 
including “Between Us,” 
“Honestly Now” and “Joe Slam 
and the Spaceship.” These num- 
bers showcased the talent of both 
Harry and his band, which includ- 
ed ex-Neville Brothers bassist 
Tony Hall. Each band member 
lent his own talent and personali- 
ty to the music and the show, fill- 
ing the performance with wonder- 
ful sounds, sights and laughter. 

Although this funk style of 
music didn’t allow Connick to use 
his voice fully, as in his big band/ 
jazz style, it did show the energy, 
versatility, personality and charm 
that is Connick. 

There were times when he left 
the piano to wail on the guitar or 



Don't get stuck at the end of the line. 
Look for a job in the GW Hatchet Classifieds 
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Tjpi- 

nar- 

3but 


by Melissa Robison 

Hatchet Reporter 


f J/'N students frequently try 

^ to determine what the 

1 ' police tape, Secret Service, 
limousines and guests in black-tie 
attire are doing in front of the state- 
ly white house on 20th and F 
streets. This white house is the 
1925 F Street Club. 

“Officially we’re a city social 
club. Our members come from all 
walks of life - private and politi- 
cal,” General Manager Richard 
Casiano said. 

The club was started in the 
early 1930s because the Grose 
family planned to close their 
house. Friends of the family 
did not want it to be shut 
down because the house had 
been such a social place. 

Since the house already had 
a staff of 11, it could easily 
be turned into an eating 
club. 

The Grose family then jfl 

formed a board of gover- fl 

nors among their friends, .fl 

set up bylaws and fl 

applied for the appro- jfl 

priate licenses from the fl 

District. The house jfl 

became know as the F fl 

Street Eating Club, 
and has remained 
since 1934. 

Few changes 

have been made , m 

since the club was fl 

first established. 9 

Most of the fur- 

nishings are the ..A -■ -i 

same pieces that 
belonged to the 


rom 

out 

the 


menus, and no money 
exchanges hands at the 
events. Members receive a bill 
at the end of the month for 
the functions they’ve spon- 
sored. 

Besides luncheons and 
dinners, the F Street Club 
caters wedding receptions 
for up to 400 people in its 
garden and back patio. 
Although most GW stu- 
dents never see the 
1 inside of the F Street 

I Club, Casiano said 

students have 

worked for the club 
in the past. 

“I always give 
t them the opportu- 

* nity to prove them- 
4 / ■■ * \ selves. Some of 
them still keep in 
| touch,” Casiano 


Recent GW graduate acts as Miriam’s director 


kitchen got together and came up with the 
money to cover the rest of his tuition. A man 
who helped wash dishes at the kitchen 
Just a quick question. What are you usu- helped Rickert get a job 
ally doing at 6 a.m.? You could be sleeping, with an insurance compa- 
jogging along the Potomac hoping to get a ny. XVlCKGrt C< 

glimpse of Bill Clinton in shorts, or if you are In addition to volun- e i ■ , ^ 
Jeff Rickert, working to serve 150 homeless teering, Rickert has J 

at Miriam’s Kitchen. served on the board of to One’s S& 

Rickert, a 1994 GW graduate who directors for Miriam’s for . , 

majored in sociology and minored in philoso- the past two years. He was H C13.SSI* 
phy, serves as the acting director of Miriam’s appointed acting director C3.SGS 

Kitchen at the Western Presbyterian Church in July, after a homeless <{ 
in Foggy Bottom. Each morning, he and a man who frequented the people yOl 
group of volunteers prepare a nutritious soup kitchen attacked the ” 

meal for the area homeless. He serves break- director, Anna Proctor, 
fast from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. Proctor was then hospital- 

Rickert’s beginnings at Miriam’s were ized. Rickert described the incident as 

humble. As a freshman living in Thurston “the exception to the rule,” describing 

Hall, Rickert accompanied his neighbor to Miriam’s as one of the calmest kitchens. 

Miriam’s. She had been volunteering there Rickert said Proctor is doing well and hopes 

and wanted a someone to go with her. After to start working again soon, 

that, Rickert volunteered on a regular basis. Rickert compared his safety at the 
After nearly four years of service, kitchen to one’s safety while in a classroom. 

Rickert’s most memorable moment at In both cases there are “people you know 

Miriam’s is from the end of his freshman and don’t,” he explained, 

year. At the time he was not sure if he could The only remaining signs of the attack 
return to school in the fall for financial rea- are a security guard at the entrance gate 

sons. The other volunteers at the soup and the warnings posted in the kitchen 


informing volunteers to watch for any errat- 
ic behavior from those served. 

The kitchen itself is spacious and clean. A 
brightly colored bulletin 
^ board by the door is titled 
npared his “Resources in DC.” It lists 
-i • < l places where people can 

HllCnen g e t assistance, including 

sty while where to find breakfast on 

T weekends or a place to 

)m. In bathe. 

h.GT6 are The volunteers, 

most of whom meet for the 
knOW and. first time the morning 
they’re volunteering, are 
cheerful and cooperative. 
The 150 daily patrons - 
mostly men - are polite and friendly to each 
other and the volunteers. Topics for discus- 
sion range from families to job opportunities. 

Rickert said he feels that people need to 
“move toward solutions” concerning the 
homeless, saying there are as many solu- 
tions as there are causes. 

The Rev. John Wimberly, pastor of the 
Western Presbyterian Church, described 
Rickert as a gentle person with a natural 
affinity for making Miriam’s more than a 
place where people eat breakfast. 


“He has done a beautiful job,” Wimberly 
said. 

While at Miriam’s, Rickert’s frustration 
centers around late food deliveries and a 
lack of volunteers. Rickert is uncertain of 
what his future role at Miriam’s will be, say- 
ing that he “will be here as long as they need 

_ n 

me. 

Meanwhile, Miriam’s has been mired in 
controversy. The Presbyterian church, which 
initially housed the kitchen near the 
International Monetary Fund, has since 
moved. However, zoning regulations pre- 
vented the soup kitchen from operating. A 
federal judge eventually ruled that the 
church could operate the kitchen because 
serving the homeless was within the pur- 
pose of a church. 

But the suit has not stopped Rickert from 
being at the kitchen and working. After 
clean-up, Rickert makes his way to the 
Marvin Center to work on the Neighbor’s 
Project, a local community service organiza- 
tion. The organization has helped many 
members of the community by helping to 
rebuild houses and mentoring and tutoring 
elementary and middle school students. 


By Karen Ancillai 

Hatchet Reporter 


■Erin McLaughlin contributed to this report 



Failfest hippies 
eat, dance, 
string beads 

by Neil Verma 

Hatchet Reporter 

Hundreds of beaded and tie- 
dyed students descended upon the 
University Yard Sept. 10 to “Fall 
Back to Woodstock” during the 
Program Board’s Fall Fest. 

The party, marked by music and 
food, drew students who celebrated 
the afternoon and early evening 
with activities geared toward the 
Woodstock theme. 

Freshman Josh Frumpkin said 
he believes the activities made GW 
feel like a traditional campus uni- 
versity. 

“This is always what I pictured a 
university campus to be like,” 
Frumpkin said. 

Fall Fest, an annual 
Universitywide celebration, serves 
as a welcoming party for students 
either returning to school or coming 
to GW for the first time. 

Although fewer students tradi- 
tionally attend Fall Fest than 
Spring Fling, another University 
party at the end of the academic 
year, Program Board parties chair 
Suzanne Daugherty said “the turn- 
out this year has been great.” 


Even George Washington says 
students making love beads in 
Fest last Saturday. 

Attractions included a Ferris 
wheel, as well as a horizontal 
bungee race. The bungee race left 
many of the competitors dazed and 
confused after completing the 
event. 

“Although it would have been 
better if it was vertical, I thought it 
was fun,” said Bruce Hoo, who was 
slightly off-balance after his turn 
on the bungee game. 

SA President A1 Park found the 
day’s activities equally enjoyable. 

“It is good to see a lot of people 
out here on a nice day,” Park said. 
“It is really good for all organiza- 


photos by Dave Fintzen 

“peace, dude” as he overlooks 
the University Yard during Fall 

tions on campus when we have 
these type of activities. Often the 
different organizations help each 
other out to make activities like 
this possible.” 

Three bands, The Emptys, The 
Toasters and Black 47, entertained 
students - many of whom danced in 
front of the stage - on the yard 
throughout the afternoon. 

Coolie, lead singer for The 
Toasters, said, “It’s a big party and 
everyone is invited.” “It’s a lot of 
fun to play outdoors like this,” 
Black 47 lead singer Larry Kirwan 
said. 








Society of Professional Journalists 


Introductory meeting 

Monday, Sept, 1 2 7p,m 
Academic Center T-417 


Everyone interested in journalism is welcome. 
You do not need to be a communications major. 
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Some students say they _ . 

Buy something sell something. hire someone, say Hr to someone, rent 

feel left out on campuses I something get q job, find q roommate, send q me ssage fa The CW Hatchet 

Some African Americans say they are excluded 


(CPS) - When Keith Johnson from too many other people. Now I f; 
entered Northern Illinois know I have to do more it on my| 
University in the fall of 1992, he own.” S 

didn’t know quite what to expect. According to some, Sherrod’s K 

“I’d heard that the black stu- brief stay at a state college with a a 
dents stuck with the black students largely white student body could 5 
and the white students stuck with have been lengthened with some 5 
the white students,” he said. “I fig- basic preparation. jj 

ured it would be no different from “Black students never really i 
anywhere else.” learn the coping skills to make it in £ 

But for Johnson, an African- a mostly white university,” said g 
American student from Chicago’s Eugene Williams, a recent graduate 5 
South Side, that first semester was of Emory University in Atlanta. jj 
more different and difficult than he “We have a hard time dealing with jj 
first imagined. the fact that we’re in such a blatant 5 

“I was used to being in the minority.” ; 

majority in my neighborhood,” Williams has written a book \ 
Johnson said. “All my friends were about his experience, “The Raisin- j 
black, most of my teachers were in-Milk Syndrome: Ten Survival 
black, the guys I worked for were Tips for Black Students at ! 
black. But at school, I was definite- Predominantly White ' 

ly in the minority. People weren’t Universities,” and hopes to help 
really hostile to me or anything. It other black students benefit from 
was just a lot harder to adjust than his development. 

I thought it would be.” “College is college,” he said. “If 

After three semesters, Johnson you find yourself in a predominant- 
returned to Chicago and began ly white institution, you have to 
working, convinced that a college know what to do to need to sur- 
degree was no longer an attainable vive.” 

goal. Wanda Ruffin, assistant profes- 

Johnson’s situation is similar to sor of psychology at Hood College in 
that of many black students who Frederick, Md., said that the sooner 
enter predominantly white univer- black students get involved as an 
sities. In fact, the percentage of active member of the student body, 
black students who graduate from the faster they’ll adjust to college 
college is significantly lower than life. “It’s your college,” Ruffin said, 
that of their white counterparts. “You’re not a guest at somebody 
According to the NCAA, 37 percent else’s party. Participate, don’t seg- 
of all African-American students regate.” 

who enrolled as college freshmen in While Williams suggested that 
1987 earned degrees. During that African-American students join 
same period of time, 59 percent of together to form support and study 
white students finished college. groups, he admitted that the con- 
“When I started my freshmen cept is not as simple as it sounds, 
year, I was determined to stick it “For some reason, black students 
out,” said William Sherrod, who don’t want to get together to work 
began taking classes at West on their academic problems, he 
Chester University of Pennsylvania said. “It’s like we don’t want to let 
in the fall of 1991. “I’m not making each other know what we don’t 
excuses, but it was a whole differ- know.” 

ent world. I wasn’t really ready for Ruffin agrees. “Some African- 
such a big change.” American students, in their zeal to 

Sherrod left the school during quiet stereotypes of academic infe- 
the middle of the second semester, riority, won’t seek help from study 
After taking some time off, he groups or from their professors, 
enrolled at a community college in she said. “Students have to remem- 
Erie, Pa. He said he learned a lot ber why they’re here. Don t get so 
from his West Chester experience caught up in that ‘black thing that 
and plans on enrolling at a large you ignore academic excellence, 
college sometime soon. Still, Williams maintained that 

“I don’t think I was ready to inclusion in any sort of campus 
make the commitment to my class- organization is important, 
es,” he said. “I was counting on help 


VICTORIA 


Leading Women’s lingerie apparel shop seeks highly motivated and assertive 
salesperson to help run our fragrance shop. 

Flexible hours and great employee discount. 


Other positions available include: 
Sales • Cashier • Stock 


All interested applicants should apply in person: 

1050 Connecticut Avenue, NW (Farragut North Metro Station) • WDC 20035 
or contact Elizabeth: 202-293-7530 


IF YOU THOUGHT COLLEGE WAS 
EXPENSIVE, TRY PUTTING YOURSELF 
THROUGH RETIREMENT. 


HELP AN ISLAMIC CAUSE 

HELP THE ASSOCIATION OF LATIN AMERICAN MUSLIMS A.LA.M. TO 
SPREAD ISLAM FROM WASHINGTON D C. TO NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
FLORIDA. CALIFORNIA. ARIZONA. TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. TO THE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN BORDER AND BEYOND. 

WE AWAIT YOUR RESPONSE TO OUR APPEAL. IF YOU WANT TO H ELP WITH 
DONATION. PLEASE MAKE IT PAYABLE TO: A.L.A. M. AND SEND YOUR LETTER TO: 


T hink about supporting yourself for At TIAA-CREF, we not only under- 

twenty-five, thirty years or longer stand the value of starting early, we 
in retirement. It might be the greatest can help make it possible -with flexible 
financial test you’ll ever face. Fortunately, retirement and tax-deferred annuity 
you have one valuable asset in your plans, a diverse portfolio of investment 

favor. Time. choices, and a record of personal 

Time to take advantage of tax-deferral. service that spans 75 years. 

Time for your money to grow. Over 1.5 million people in education 

But starting early is key. Consider this: and research are already enrolled in 
if you begin saving just $100 a month at Americas largest retirement system, 
age thirty, you can accumulate $i 38,20()* Find out how easy it is to join them. Call 
by the time you reach age sixty-five. today and learn how simple it is to put 

Wait ten years and you’d need to set aside yourself through retirement when you 
$2o3 a month to reach the same goal. have time and TIAA-CREF on your side. 

Start planning your future. Call our Enrollment Hotline 1 800 842-2888. 

1 1 

Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it. 5 " 


ISLAMIC DA’WAH COMMITTEE 

Association of Latin American Muslims 
P.O Bo* 57285 
Washington D C 20037 
Phone: (202) 466-5377 Fax: (202) 466-5418 


i5th Annual Sunday 

Un i* ed Way Sept 25t 1994 

8 a.m. 

, | I I Call our 24-hour 1 0K Hotline. 

(■ * V * M * * (202) 833-TenK 

West Potomac Park • Washington, D.C. 
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Students cling to old ways, shun technology 


The Higher Education Division 
of the Association of American 
Publishers found in a recent study 
that a majority of students and fac- 
ulty polled at randomly selected 
two- and four-year universities in 
the United States have not joined 
the technology revolution. 

If given an on-line assignment, 
more than half of the students 


responded that they would not do 
their assigned readings from a 
computer screen. 

Ninety-one percent of professors 
polled echoed this testimony for 
books, saying that they recognize 
the assets of students owning their 
own text copies. 

In contrast to these findings, 50 
percent of the students said they 


had access to a computer either at 
home or school. In addition, these 
computers are technologically 
advanced. 

Thirty-four percent have a CD- 
ROM drive and 45 percent have a 
modem attached. The modem 
allows students to log onto on-line 
services and the Internet. 

-Karen Ancillai 




U.S. MAILBOXES 
2011 K Street, N.W. Washington, DC 
Tel (202) 785-5384 • Fax (202) 785-5387 
Mon. - Fri. 9:00 am - 7:00 pm 
Sat. 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 
Located on the lower level of the 
Popeye’s Building 


Rent any size 
mailbox for 6 
months get '500 
Business Cards 

FREE 

or 'one mini self- 
inking stamp 

FREE 

Coupon expires 
10/31/94 

*0n “Pot Luck Order only 
*Not valid with any other offer 


FREE 

2-PIECE DINNER 

(SPICY OR MILD) 
when you purchase a 3-Piece 
Dinner and a medium drink at 
regular menu price 

Good At Participating 
Washington, O.C. Area Popeyes 

( Offer Expires October 16, 1994 ) 

Present coupon when ordering. One coupon per 
customer per visit. Votd where prohibited Not valid with 
any other otter Good at participating Popeyes only. 

O 1994 America's Favorite Chicken Company 

HCD-1 


10% OFF 

On any Typing 
Services 

Allow at least 24 hours 
from ordering time 
for resumes and term papers 

Valid with coupon only 

Expires 10/31/094 

’Not valid with any other offer 


5-PIECE BOX 

(SPICY OR MILD) 

5 Pieces of Chicken 
for only 

$3.99 

Good At Participating 
Washington, D.C. Area Popeyes 

( Offer Expires October 16, 1994~) 

Present coupon when ordering. One coupon per 
customer per visit. Void where prohibited. Not valid with 
any other oiler Good at participating Popeyes only. 

0 1994 America's Favorite Chicken Company 

CD ' 


FREE 

15 Minutes of use on 
IBM Compatible PC 
•Regular $2.50 value 
Valid with coupon only 
Expires 10/31/94 




Computer/Secretarial Services • 
Business Cards • Rubber Stamps • Copies 
• Fax • Stationary • Address Labels • 
Notary Services • DC Lottery • 
Money Orders Check Cashing • 
Money Grams & .... 

Don’t forget, we also offer 
U.S. Mail, UPS, FedEx and 
International Shipping Services 


:S. MAlT^vgS 


FAMILY PAK 

(SPICY OR MILD) 

10 Pieces of Chicken, a 16 oz. 
side item of your choice, and 
4 Buttermilk Biscuits for only 

$9.99 

Good At Participating 
Washington, D.C. Area Popeyes 

( Offer Expires October 16, 1994) 

Present coupon when ordering. One coupon per 
customer per visit Void where prohibited. Not valid with 
any other offer Good at participating Popeyes only. 

C 1994 America's Favorite Chicken Company 

HCD-1 


9 PIECES 
OF CHICKEN 

for only 

$5.99 

Good At Participating 
Washington, D.C. Area Popeyes 

( Offer Expires October 16, 1~994~) 

Present coupon when ordering. One coupon per 
customer per visit. Void where prohibited. Not valid with 
any other offer Good at participating Popeyes only. 

0 1994 America's Favorite Chicken Company 

HCD-1 


RHA expands agenda, 
programs for new year 

by Shannon Joyce 

Hatchet Reporter 

The Residence Hall Association kicked off the new school year with an 
organizational meeting Sept. 7 to highlight events for the upcoming year. 

Many RHA members sought people with new ideas to help with their 
programs. Along with their traditional activities in the residence halls, 
RHA has planned several new events this year. The following activities 
are listed on the RHA tentative schedule: 

• RHA will participate in the AIDS Walk GW is cosponsoring Sept. 24, 
The University will have a team of walkers for the first time this year. 

• The chili cook-off during family weekend also helps to raise money 
for AIDS organizations. 

• The annual Suitcase Party, which sent two lucky raffle winners off 
to Florida last year, will be on Nov. 10. Proceeds go toward minority hous- 
ing scholarships. 

• On Dec. 2, RHA will co-host a Winter Ball with American University. 
The dance is the only non-fraternity and sorority formal on campus, RHA 
officials said. 

• The RHA will also help with Martha’s Marathon of Birthday 
Bargains. In its 29th year, the marathon auctions off items donated by 
local businesses, politicians and the RHA. Students also can bid for high 
places in the housing lottery. The money raised at the marathon will go 
to Miriam’s Kitchen. 

• The Superdance on April 8 will consist of 12 hours of dancing to help 
raise money for the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 

RHA also is planning a boat dance, although a formal date has not 
been set. 

Students do not need to be a hall officer, hall representative or even 
live in a residence hall to be on the planning committees for the various 
events, said Collete Conrad, RHA vice president of programs. 

Conrad added that only hall representatives, presidents and the exec- 
utive board vote on RHA policies. However, everyone can take part in the 
discussions, Conrad said. 


EXPERIENCE THE ULTIMATE 
COMPUTING MACHINES. 

fftflittsedla Sfstisns ffetetecfe Tswer S iaalcfaps 

ALL COMPUTERS ARE NOT 
CREATED EQUAL 



A CALL 

FOR Art! 


Students, Faculty, Staff and Alumni! 

All creative members of the University are invited to enter Art, Craft and Design work for the 
Colonnade Gallery's next exhibit. Prizes will be awarded to this year's best student entries! 

To enter your art work, please call the Colonnade Gallery at 994-8401 , or stop by Campus 
Activities Office, Marvin Center 427 to pick up a submission form. 

Submissions will be accepted Monday, Sept., 1 9 and Tuesday, Sept. 20 

at the Campus Activities Office, Marvin Center 427. All two-dimensional entries must be 
framed or matted and suitable for hanging. 

University Family Show 
September 22 - October 28, 1 994 
Opening Reception: Saturday, October 15, 2-4pm. 

Colonnade Gallery 3rd Floor, Marvin Center 


This event is co-sponsored by Program Board 
and the Marvin Center Governing Board. 


University 

^WASHINGTON DC 7 


Program Board 

tMt GCOIGC WASMiNCtON UWVflSlTV 


411 

FAST 




FASTER 


NISYS COMPUTERS™ 

Discounts with Student I.D. 

TOORDER, CALL TOLLFREE 800-799-7966OR 202-966-5150 

MON-FRI 9AM -7PM, SAT-SUN 1PM -7PM 


EARN MONEY - BE A 
RESEARCH VOLUNTEER. 

Dept, of Behavorial Biology, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Silver Spring, MD, 
seeks healthy men & women 
between the ages of 26-35, 
non-smokers, medication- 
free, and licensed drivers. 
Study will examine the 
effects of sleep deprivation 
on driving performance. 

Dates available, call Sharon: 
301-427-6529. 
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Statesmen and journalists 
discuss southern Asia 


by Lawana Holland 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

The Kashmir region of India historically has been an area of dispute 
between India and Pakistan. In response to the Kashmir freedom move- 
ment, there have been numerous human rights violations including kid- 
nappings, rapes and murders. 

This issue was the topic of a lecture sponsored by the GW 
International Study Forum on Sept. 8. The lecture was the second in a 
series of seminars on South Asia. 

“Kashmir is a historical conflict substantially changed due to a chang- 
ing global situation,” Pakistani Ambassador Akram Zaki said. 

Kashmir, a Muslim region, is part of a predominantly Hindu nation. 
Since India and Pakistan were separated into two countries in 1947, 
there has been resistance to Kashmir becoming part of Pakistan, which, 
for the most part is Muslim. 

“The Kashmir problem is being recognized by the U.S. as a disputed 
territory, but it suffers from America’s negative image of Islam,” Eastern 
Times Editor M.H. Shah said. 

“The Kashmir problem of today is not the Kashmir problem of yester- 
day,” said Paul Goble, ethnic specialist and senior associate for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

“Ethnicity has become the universal explanation for everything in the 
world and the universal excuse for doing nothing,” Goble added. 

Yale scientist exposes virus 


(CPS) NEW HAVEN, Conn. - A 
Yale University scientist who was 
exposed to a deadly, tropical virus 
while working in the school’s labo- 
ratory unwittingly exposed several 
people to the virus before discover- 
ing he was ill. 

The scientist, whose name is 
being withheld, was released from 
the Yale-New Haven Hospital in 
late August after doctors confirmed 
that he is out of danger and no 
longer a threat to the general pub- 
lic. 

In mid- July, the scientist was 
experimenting with tissue contam- 
inated by the Sabia virus when the 
holding container cracked. The sci- 
entist was wearing a latex gown, 


rubber gloves and a mask when the 
incident occurred but was exposed 
to the virus through his nose and 
eyes. 

Although he cleaned and steril- 
ized the contaminated area, the 
scientist failed to tell Yale officials 
about the incident, breaking feder- 
al and school policy. 

The Sabia virus comes from 
Brazil, where it is believed to be 
carried by rodents. Symptoms of 
the virus are high fever, internal 
bleeding and shock. After time, 
organs begin to decompose and the 
victim bleeds from every orifice of 
the body, including eyes, ears and 
pores of the skin. 


What’s out. 


Wha n IMPRESSIONS 

Twice a week. Only in The GW Hatchet. 


Furnished Suites In T he H eart of Georgetown 
Just 5 Blocks from G.W.U. 


WASHINGTON'S 


from 


Fully Equipped Kitchens 
Free Local Telephone Calls 
Free Maid Service 
Free Continental Breakfast 



LOCATION 


per day 


1 Free Cable T.V. 

' 2 for 1 Dining 

' Access to Public Transportation 
' State-of-the-art Exercise Facility 



EORGETOWN 

S • U • I • T • E • S 


1 1 1 1 30th St., NW • Washington, D.C. 20007 
202-298-7800 • 1-800-348-7203 • Fax: 202-333-5792 


JOIN 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 



U S ! 


The 

JOINT DINING SERVICES BOARD 
wants to hear from YOU! 

With nezv facilities and nezv leadership , zve're 
gearing up to face the nezv year zvith a fresh 

start! 

Our first meeting will be held on 

TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 13 

at 

9:00 AM 

in 

la Cantina De Marta 

of 

J STREET, Marvin Center, First Floor 


FREE FOOD! 

For more information, please contact the JDSB at 202.994.7201 
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CAMPUS H I LUES 


Monday, September 12 - Sunday, September 18 


(oo I to Tell 

Your Friend; Von 


Monday, September 12 

Cooperative Education Orientation Sponsored by 
the Career Center. Academic Center, T-509 from 
4:00 - 5:00pm. Info: 994-6495 

Congresswoman Leslie Burns Sponsored by the 
College Democrats. 7 : 8:30pm in MC 403. 
Meet Leslie Burns and get info on volunteering. 
Free. Info: 994-4888 

Rocxky Horror Picture Show Organizational Mtg 

Sponsored by PB. 9pm in MC 429. Casting call and 
tech crew search. Info: Jennifer @ 994-9620 

Campus Interviewing Orientation Sponsored by 
the Career Center. Academic Center, T-509 from 
7:00 - 8:00pm. Info: 994-6495 

Tuesday, September 13 

Letters and Resumes II Sponsored by the Career 
Center. Academic Center, T-509 from 4:00 - 
5:00pm. Info: 994-6495 

American Collegiate Conservatives Membership 
Meeting 8pm on the MC Terrace, 3rd floor. 
Info: Nick @ (703) 528-6325 

Cooperative Education Orientation Sponsored by 
the Career Center. Academic Center, T-509 from 
5:00 - 6:00pm. Info: 994-6495 

Wednesday, September 14 

Effective Interviewing Sponsored by the Career 
Center. Acad. Center, T-509 from 12:00 - 1:30pm. 
Info: 994-6495 

Spanish Club Meeting 6:30 - 7:30pm in MC 410. 
Free. Info: Glenda @ 483-0966 

Progressive Student Union General Meeting 

8:00pm in MC 402 - 4. Free. All are welcome! 
Info: 994-7284 

GW Student Pugwash Coffeehouse 8:30pm in the 
Colonial Commons (MC 2nd floor). Free coffee & 
cookies. Info: 676-7976 

Wild Wednesdays Sponsored by Ecumenical 
Christian Ministry. 7:30 - 9pm every Wednesday 
in the College Room of the Western Church 
(24th & G). Free weekly fellowship. Info: 51-6434 

Asian Student Alliance - General Assembly Mtg 

8:00 - !0:00pm in MC 41 1 . Info: 232-2526 

Take Successful Notes Sponsored by the 
Counseling Center. 4:10pm in the Counseling 
Center (next to Lisner Aud.). Info: 994-6550 

GW Men's Soccer v. George Mason at 1pm 
at Francis Field (25th & M). Info: 994-9003 


GW Women's Soccer v. William & Mary at 3pm 
at Francis Field (25th & M). Info: 994-9003 

Program Board General Meeting 8:30 in MC 429. 

Thursday, September 15 

The Generic Theatre Company Meeting 

7pm in MC 403. Info: Melissa @ 676-2008 

Friday, September 16 

LGBA Welcome Back Social 9pm - 1 am in Riverside 
Cafe. Free food and drink. Info: Kurt @ 994-9609 

Men's Squash Team Organizational Meeting 

5pm in Gelm 643. Info: Coach Elliott @ 994-6978 

Celebration of Chinese Mid-Autumn Festival 

Movie: 8:00 - 11:00pm in MC 405. (Title TBA) 
Dancing Party: 8:30pm -12:30am in the MC 
Ballroom, 3rd floor. Sponsored by Chinese 
Students & Scholars Assn. Info: 466-3539 

GW Women's Volleyball v. NC State at 7:30pm 
in the Smith Center. Info: 9949003 

Saturday, September 17 

GW Women's Volleyball Alumni Match. 1 1 :00 am 
in the Smith Center. Info: 994-9003 

GW Men's Soccerv. Temple at 2pm at Francis Field 
(25th & M). Info; 994-9003 

Sunday, September 18 

GW Women's Volleyball v. Eastern Washington 
at 1:oopm in the Smith Center. Info: 994-9003 

Announcements 

"Treasures from the Collections" Exhibit 

Sponsored by Friends of the Gelman Library. 
Free exhibit of DC history, GW history, printing 
history, and humanities & scientific research 
in Gelman 207 from 12:00 - 5:00pm, Monday 
through Friday. Exhibit runs from August 29 
to September 23. Info: 994-7549. 

3rd Annual Hungry for Music Benefit Concert 

Lisner Auditorium on Saturday, September 17 
at 7:30pm. Tickets $10 ($5 students) atTicketmaster 
(202) 432-SEAT. Info: (703) 516-0487 

GW's Center for Career Education is offering 
continuing education courses, including "The 
President's Spouse” featuring guest speaker Nancy 
Reagan (begins 9/13). Call the CCE for course 
descriptions and fees. 973-1 1 75 or Rhonda Gambhir 
at 973-1 1 10 for "The President's Spouse." 

* Items taken from the Student Organization Activity Board or flyers on campus. 
Campus Hilites is not responsible for errors that appear on this board. 


Coming September 1 9th 


foment Appnw«tfoM 

Extrowt^ftHM 

in J Street 

3RD ANNUAL 

HUNGRY 
FOR MUSIC 

BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

FEATURING DC AREA STREET MUSICIANS 
FULL SETS BY: 

EMMET SWIMMING 

(UNPLUGGED) (ALTERNATIVE FOLK ROCK) 

THE SMITH SISTERS 

(FOLK) 


Sat • Sept 17 • 7:30 pm 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
LISNER AUDITORIUM 

Tickets $10 ($5 Students) 
Ticketmaster (202) 432-SEAT 



AIDSWALK '94 

Fill our streets with hope! 

Saturday, Sept. 24, 1994 

Join the GW Team. Walk begins at 11 am. 
Stop by MC 427 to pick up 
a Pledge Sheet & Registration Form 



• Office of Community Service • 

Division of Student & Academic Support Services 
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Sports 

Welcome back: Liu Li returns in familiar form 


nament on the right foot Friday 
night (12-15, 15-13, 15-10, 13-15, 
15-10). 

After dropping the first game, 
the Colonial Women positioned 
themselves for the win by taking 
two straight. They fell narrowly in 
game four, postponing the win 
through the tense deciding set. 

In the decisive fifth game, GW 
committed just one error, display- 
ing poise and control down the 
stretch. The pressure of a five-set 
match provided an excellent back- 
drop for conditioning. 

“We tried to get the same feel- 
ing, adrenaline and anxiousness as 
we’ll have in the conference cham- 
pionship,” Homan said. “We’ll be 
experienced in November playing 
in those conditions.” 

Liu was unstoppable in her first 
game back, adding a resurgent 
defense to her arsenal. Liu record- 
ed a GW record 35 digs to go with 
a .333 hitting percentage and 23 
kills. 

Vtyurina was a clear beneficia- 
ry of Liu’s return, swiping 20 kills 
in 72 attempts. Krimmel helped 
power the offense as well with a 
career-high eight kills. 

Kate Haubenreich and Khuong 
Ta rounded out the team effort, 
splitting the setting duties with 34 
and 23 assists respectively. Ta also 
added 18 digs to backup Liu on 
defense. 

The Colonial Women stay on 
the road again this week, taking on 
the College of William and Mary 
Tuesday night. 


ing this tourna- 
ment, but within 
that we’re always 
talking about a 
conference cham- 
pionship. When we 
get there in 
November, we’re 
going to be ready.” 


GW vs. Central 
Michigan 


GW vs. 
Maryland 


The Colonial 
Women trounced 
Central Michigan 
with relative ease 
early Saturday 
(15-4, 15-11, 15-9). 

GW hit an out- 
standing .344 with 
just eight errors. 
Keyed by a stingy 
defense, the 

Colonial Women 
dismantled their 
opponent with all 
11 players seeing 
action. 

Liu led 
the way, notching 15 kills and hit- 
ting .609. Jill Lammert picked up 
where she left off last week, with 
six kills and seven digs in a well- 
rounded effort. Anna Krimmel also 
came off the bench to provide some 
relief for Vtyurina, racking up five 
kills of her own to hit .556. 


of the gates in ft) 
the tourna- 

meat's final SktJKl 

game Saturday 

jumped ahead SSifiKHI MMK' mi Bf JB 

early and never - ‘lgrj|9 

lost the initia- „ 

tive in the duel ■wRft. Jv .-HBBir-; IMF 

against the host 9hHB gg jgj 

team (15-9, 15- Photo by Maher Jafa 

11, 15-10). | n her 1994 debut, Liu Li (#1) drills a kill past the Maryland 
After taking d e f ense Saturday night. Liu was named MVP of the tournament. 

the first game, 

the Colonial Women jumped out to 
a 5-0 lead in game 2. The team 
began to relax and the Lady 
Terrapins took advantage, pulling 
ahead 9-6. It took a kill from 
Vtyurina to get the serve back, but 
once it did, GW did not let up. 

With Liz Martin serving, the 
Colonial Women rallied to score 
nine of the next 11 points. The win 
deflated Maryland and gave GW a 
stranglehold on the match. 


came prepared to play once sne 
received her certification from the 
NCAA Tuesday. 

“(Lui) had to wait a week longer 
I than everyone else to play, so this 
was a huge tournament for her,” 
head coach Susie Homan said. 
“She played great. It was a situa- 
tion where she was very deserving, 

E it’s just a shame (the MVP award) 
can’t be the whole team’s.” 

Svetlana Vtyurina was also 
named to the all-tournament team 
for the second time in as many 
weeks. Liu’s return gives the 
Colonial Women a whole new look. 
With her on the court, opposing 
teams cannot key in solely on 
Vtyurina, opening up more options 
for the GW attack. 

“Now I’m not scared of being in 
the back row because there’s some- 
one to get the sideout,” Vtyurina 


GW vs. Alabama 

GW survived a five-set thriller 
against Alabama to start the tour- 


Colonials off and running 
at Lafayette Invitational 


Swimmer stars in championship 


Both swimmers earned the honor 
jham of to represent the United States by 
\g distance being the top two finishers in the 
8:25.04. women’s U.S. 25K National Open 
GW swim- Water Simming Championships 
ccompanied June 11. 

Bowman won that race, held in 
in ahead of choppy water off the coast of 
[is for 10 to Wrightsville Beach, N.C., with a 
bi to finish time of 6:02:39. Flanagan said the 
er is great,” water conditions in Italy were 
much calmer, even though the com- 
r, the other petitors were swimming against 
the United the current and the incoming tide, 
jighth-place “Our two women would have 
6:15:28.34. been much happier if the condi- 
tions were rougher because that’s 
what got them on the team,” he 
said. 

Bowman, set to begin only her 
second year at GW, has already 
made a career of marking mile- 
stones. She swam to Atlantic 10 
Swimmer of the Year and 
Freshman of the Year honors last 
season and went undefeated for 
the 1993-94 regular season with a 
total of 29 victories. 

Flanagan said Bowman swam 
about 1,200,000 meters this sum- 
mer in preparation fop Italy. 

“This is a real departure for her, 
but it gives her a great base going 
into winter,” he said. “Things are 
Hatchet file photo i oa kj n g bright for Bambi. She’s 
urth-place taken a great leap forward and has 
l. Here, she great things down the line for her.” 


By Erich Zimmermann 

Hatchet Sports Reporter 

GW’s men’s and women’s cross country teams are at the beginning of 
what should prove to be a very successful season. 

In the first race of their 1994 campaign, both the men and women 
opened with third-place finishes at the Lafayette College Invitational at 
Metzgar Fields in Easton, Pa. 

Under the direction of first-year head coach Greg Coan, the women 
placed their first five runners in the top 25. Junior Sarah Castleberry 
led the attack, finishing 19th in a field of 82 runners. As an indication 
of how young this team is, three of GW’s top five women are freshmen. 

The men, who are not nearly as young, placed four runners - three 
of whom are seniors - in the top 23. Senior Dave Sawyer finished a very 
strong 8th in a field of over 100 runners. 

Princeton University was the overall winner in both races. In the 
men’s contest, LaSalle University placed second, GW third, Lafayette 
College fourth and Bloomsburg University rounded out the top five. 

In the women’s race, Moravian College was second, GW third, 
LaSalle fourth and Lafayette fifth. 

Coan said he felt it was important for the teams to get off to a good 
start. 

“While the men came into this season with confidence after their 
strong Atlantic 10 performance last year, the women especially needed 
a strong start to gain confidence early in the season,” he said. _ 


Bambi Bowman, GW’s sopho- 
more swimming sensation, took 
her phenomenal skills overseas on 
Thursday as she represented the 
United States at the 25K World 
Swimming Championships in 
Rome. 

Bowman finished the race fifth 
out of 33 swimmers in open water 
with a time of 6:05:57.98 in front of 
an estimated 20,000 spectators. 
Her contribution boosted the U.S. 
team’s results, as it placed fourth 


He said he is “extremely happy” with this performance and feels it is 
a good indication of how these teams will perform this year and in the 
future. 

“The men ran well together. Our top four is probably the best in the 
conference, and what we need is a fifth man,” he said. “The women also 
ran very well together, and this is definitely the start of a good future, 
not only for this year, but for years to come as well.” 

Coan, who most recently coached at Wagner College on Staten 
Island, N.Y., made great strides with that team in his three-year stay. 


He said he feels the same potential is here for this team. Coan said he 
found an easy transition in switching schools. 

While none of this season’s meets will be run at home, the teams will 
travel this Saturday to Philadelphia to run in the LaSalle Invitational. 
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photo by Tyson Trish 

Chemar Smith (#15) battles for control with Monmouth’s Dana White (#9). Smith had two goals 
and two assists in the Colonial Women’s 4-1 trouncing of the Hawks. 


GW crushes Monmouth College 

Smith, Jensen are keys for Colonial Women once again 


By Adam Willis 

Hatchet Sports Reporter 

The GW women’s soccer team 
ran its season record to 2-1 and 
picked up its first home victory 
with a 4-1 destruction of the 
Monmouth College Hawks at RFK 
Auxiliary Field. 

Freshman forward Chemar 
Smith and junior goalie Traci 
Jensen starred in the contest. 
Smith assisted on GW’s two first 
half goals and scored two more in 
the second, while Jensen held the 
Hawks scoreless on 13 shots before 
being relieved in the second half. 

“It’s good to get our first win at 
home,” Smith said. She played her 


stellar performance on an ailing 
ankle. 

GW’s first two games included 
quite a few bumps and bruises, 
which contributed to a greater- 
than-average distribution of play- 
ing time. 

Head coach Shannon Higgins- 
Cirovski said the Colonial Women 
used a “good team performance” to 
earn the victory. 

“The key word was ‘team,’ ” she 
said. “Players that didn’t get a lot 
of playing time in the first game 
have been getting a lot of playing 
time in the last two games.” 

This game was good for rookies. 
Among Smith, forward Natalie 
Froman and midfielder Kristen 
Robertson, the three freshmen had 
four goals and three assists. 


e key word was 
‘team.’ Players that 
didn’t get a lot of 
playing time in the 
first game have been 
getting a lot of play- 
ing time in the last 
two games.” 

-Head coach Shannon 
Higgins-Cirovski 

Froman booted in the game’s first 
goal, and Robertson added a goal 
and an assist. Fleet-footed fresh- 
man defender Carri Sellers also 
turned in an impressive perfor- 
mance, repeatedly running the 
Monmouth offense out of GW terri- 
tory. 

The spotlight was on Smith in 
the match’s second stanza. She 
first scored at 11:58 of the half. She 
later scored the game’s final goal 
with 7:54 left to play. 

Monmouth’s lone tally came in 
the game’s 73rd minute when for- 
ward Amy DeValue scored on a 
freak play. Backup junior goalie 
Danielle Dourney was caught out 
of the box, and DeValue punted a 
rainbow over the Colonial Women’s 
defense, one-hopping it into the 
goal. Despite the score, Dournay 
survived her early jitters and fin- 
ished solidly, notching a save. 

Monmouth offered only token 
challenges in the game’s last 15 
minutes. 

The Colonial Women set the 
tone for the game when junior for- 
ward Tanya Vogel almost tallied 
the first goal of the contest with a 
head shot just inches above the 
crossbar. GW was challenging the 
Monmouth goal for a majority of 
the game. 

They first broke through on 
Froman’s blast at 19:35 of the first 
half. Despite itscontinuous pound- 
ing at the defense, GW was held 
without another goal until 
Robertson knocked one in with less 
than a minute to go in the half. 



photo by Tyson Trish 


GW forward Tanya Vogel (#9) and Christie Pearce (#12) compete 
for a headball as Natalie Froman (#21) looks on Saturday. 




photo by Maher JaW 

Ricky Reid (I.) and Ben Ferry engage in teamwork during prac- 
tice earlier this season. 


Colonials fall twice over C 
injury-riddled weekend h 


By Shaina Rheam by 

Hatchet Sports Writer , Hai 




The GW men’s soccer team suffered through a tough weekend, falling j i 

3-0 to Jacksonville University Sunday and 4-1 to Georgia Southern 
University Friday. j 

Jacksonville 3, GW 0 ! Inv 

The Colonials could not step up their offensive power against! 
Jacksonville to avoid the shutout. Jacksonville struck twice in the first} hee 
half when Michael Santiago scored at 6:23 and Papayan Danso-Amyfa at' “Es 
18:26. Jacksonville sealed the victory at 70:13 when Dario Deferrari cap awl 
italized off of an incoming corner kick. ! 

Jacksonville outshot GW 20-10. Matt Nesbitt had the most shots on | be 
goal for the Colonials with three. Marcelo Valencia, returning from his Sto 
one-game suspension against Georgia Southern, managed two shots on Cal 
goal. GW goalkeeper Ward McIntyre made six saves. One yellow card was Col 
issued to Joel Hough at 56:08. 

Georgia Southern 4, GW 1 f ref 

GW held Georgia Southern to a one-goal lead for the entire first half, “Tt 
but in the second half the Eagles’ attack was too much. the 

Georgia Southern opened up the scoring at 27:29 when Robb * s r 
Brotemarkle shot one past McIntyre. The team added another at 48:03 the 
when Chris Sklar capitalized off a cross from Jeremy Simmons. GW exp 
fought back with Nesbitt blasting in a goal from 40 yards out at 62:27, but ) tini 
it was not enough for GW to get back into the game. The Eagles sent two 1 wei 
more into the net as Johan Soderstrom and Dakeya Woods scored at 75:56 1 we’ 
and 78:08 respectively. I 1 

With his team marred by the injuries they have compiled thus far, can 
head coach George Lidster said the Colonials played a hard-fought game. 

“Injuries have really devastated us, and we couldn’t get into our 
rhythm throughout the game,” Lidster said. 

Ben Ferry, Jason Zenowich, Adam Goncolves and Ali Mesbahi join ! 

Matt Ferry on the list of injured players questionable for future games. 

Georgia Southern outshot the Colonials 19-12. Stephen Masten led the 
GW offense with four shot attempts and McIntyre made six saves. Alex 
Guerreiro and Anthony D’Allasandro were each issued a yellow card. 

Valencia, GW’s all-time assist leader and usually the team’s biggest 
play maker, was forced to sit out the game because of his ejection from the 
Robert Morris game Sept. 3. 

Lidster said Valencia’s absence was reflected in the team’s perfor- 
mance and the outcome of the match. “(Valencia) is our captain and our 
inspirational leader,” he said. 

The Colonials next face regional foe George Mason Wednesday at 
RFK’s Auxiliary Field. 

“It’s a regional game so that’s important,” Lidster said. “But the game 
on Saturday (against Temple) is more important because they are in the | 
Atlantic 10.” 


Sports 
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GW takes 
home title 

By Aarthi Rajaraman 

Hatchet Sports Reporter 

The GW water polo team 
improved its record to 7-1, posting a 
first-place finish at the GW Fall 
Invitational this weekend. 

“It was nice to win this one,” 
head coach Andy Turnage said. 
“Especially since it has been 
awhile.” 

Much of the first-place finish can 
be attributed to freshman Brent 
Stoll, a recruit from southern 
California who scored 26 of the 
Colonials’ 72 goals. 

“Brent reflects the caliber of our 
freshmen this year,” Turnage said. 
“They come out and play hard and 
they hate to lose. Our current team 
is much better than last year’s and 
they are performing beyond my 
expectations. Hopefully, we’ll con- 
tinue this way for the next ten 
weeks. Then who knows how far 
we’ll go.” 

The true test of the tournament 
came Sunday, as GW took on Navy. 



Rookie leads Golfers to 4th 


wm&m. 

photo by Abdul El-Tayef 

GW goalkeeper Todd McConchie forms the last line of defense 
this weekend at the GW Fall Invitational. GW won the tourna- 
ment Sunday with a 21-20 win over Navy. 


The two teams stayed even for the 
first two periods. Then in the third, 
GW broke away to take a 20-15 
lead. 

In the fourth period, Navy made 
a huge comeback, as the team dom- 
inated the GW defense and scored 
five goals. In the last two minutes 
of the period, GW drew a penalty 
throw. The throw, made by Stoll 
with 13 seconds left, helped win the 
match 21-20 for the Colonials. 


“We were pretty lucky to win 
this one,” Turnage said. “We were 
expecting a walkover.” 

In their first match, the 
Colonials easily dismissed the 
University of Maryland 19-11. Then 
they continued with the momentum 
Saturday, swiftly defeating 
Northern Virginia Community 
College 15-12. 

GW pounded its alumni team to 
earn a 17-10 victory Friday night. 


GW golf took a huge step for- 
ward in their 1994-95 campaign 
this weekend as the Colonials 
placed fourth among 12 teams at 
the Naval Academy golf tourna- 
ment. 

The Colonials shot 617 for the 
two-day tournament, placing them 
just behind the University of 
Delaware (616). James Madison 
University won the contest hands 
down with a score of 607, followed 
by George Mason University’s 614. 

The solid showing was a wel- 
come sign to GW golf watchers, who 
have witnessed their team’s 
tremendous improvement over the 
last few years. 

“We are now on the map of 
Northeast golf in the United States. 
We are a team to be reckoned with,” 
head coach Keith Betts said. 

Stuart Taylor led the way for the 
Colonials in his first tournament. 
The rookie was the medalist, signi- 
fying that he had the best individ- 
ual score among competitors. 
Taylor shot a 70 on day 1 and fol- 
lowed up with a 74 on the conclud- 
ing day. 

Taylor took it all in stride. Since 
he competed for championships 
back home in England, he said he 


was used to the pressure. 
Furthermore, he said his experi- 
ence is an asset to his teammates. 

“It feels pretty good. Hopefully, I 
can come in and help the guys out,” 
Taylor said. 

Betts characterized the rookie’s 
performance as “unbelievable.” 
Taylor’s play helped the Colonials 
to their lowest scoring total in 
Betts’ 10 years at GW. 

“Stuart is obviously a very good 
player. He picks everyone else up 
around him,” Betts said. “For some- 
one to come in as a freshman and do 
this is phenomenal.” 

GW’s appearance in the tourna- 
ment is testament to the rejuvenat- 
ed program’s success. It was not 
long ago that GW was not even 
invited to participate in prestigious 
tournaments, much less play com- 
petitively in them. 

“Three years ago, we weren’t 
even going to these tournaments. 
Now, we are going to win,” Betts 
said. “This was a great day for GW 
golf.” 

The Colonials’ next competition 
has them traveling crosstown to the 
Georgetown University Tourna- 
ment Sept. 15-16. 

- by Jared Sher 
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We’ve just developed a way to make 
Power Macintosh even more powerful. 

(Buy one novy and well throw in all this software to help you power through college.) 
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Power Macintosh 7100/66 8/250, 
Macintosh Color Display, AppleDesign' 
Keyboard and mouse. 

Only $2,329.00. 


PowerMacintosh 7100/668/250 
with CD-ROM, A/ple’ Multiple Scan 15 Display, 
AppleDesign" Keyboard and mouse. 

Only $2,579.00. 


Not only is the world’s fastest Macintosh' computer available at special low student prices, 
but now it includes a student software set available only from Apple. For a limited time, buy 
a select Power Macintosh" and you get software that helps you through every aspect of writing 
papers, a personal organizer/calendar created for your student lifestyle and the Internet Com- 
panion to help you tap into on-line research resources. Plus you’ll get ClarisWorks, an integrated 


package with a word processor, database, spreadsheet and more. Buy a select Power Mac" with 
CD-ROM, and you’ll also get a multimedia library of essential reference tools. It all comes with 
Power Macintosh - the computer that grows with you from college to the professional 
world. And now, with an Apple Computer Loan, it’s easier than ever to A | 
own one. It’s the power every student needs. The power to be your best! 


■ Jafari 

ac- 


For further information visit 
Colonial Computers • 994-9300 
Marvin Center, Ground Floor 
These offers also available to faculty and staff 

"Trices are subject to change without notice. 

Offer expires October 17, 1994; available only while supplies last. © 1994 Apple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo, Macintosh and The power to be your best" are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. AppleDesign, Power Mac and Power Macintosh are trademarks of Apple 

rf Cinrkfj v ptwnHtm , ■ — — - ■ ■ ' 
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Classifieds 


QW Hatchet Classified Advertising Information 


■Ct Commercial Rates 

1-2 Insertions $0.40 Per Word 

3-4 Insertions $0.35 Per Word 

5 + Insertions $0.30 Per Word 


Subtract 5c per word 
Student /Club Discount 
Subtract 1 Oe Per Word 
Message Center..$0.20 Per Word (w/GW ID) 
Deadlines 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 5 .00 p.m. 


CLASSIFIEDS MAY BE FAXED TO US AT 


(202) 994-1309 
ALL ADS MUST BE PRE PAID- WITH CASH, CHECK, 
CREDIT CARD, IP OR MONEY ORDER 

PHONE, FAX AND MAIL ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED WITH 
MASTERCARD OR VISA CREDfT CARD. 
•EMPLOYMENT /INTERNSHIP ADS MAY BE BILLED 


The G.W. Hatchet 
800 - 21 st Street, N.W. 

, Marvin Center ~ Room 434 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
Monday-Friday * 9:00 am-5:00 pm 
(202) 994-7079 


Categories 
i r Message Central * 

Announcements • Birthdays • Congratulation 
Entertainment • Lost and Found • Greek Life 
Organizations ■ Personal Services • Rides 
Student Messages • Textbooks ■ Valentines 

it Employment ir 

Agencies/Services • Campus Jobs 
Help Wanted • Internships 
Opportunities • Summer Jobs 
Work Study 

it Housing it 

Housing Offered • Housing Wanted 
Real Estate for Sale • Roommates 

it General Services it 

Counseling • Musical • Photography 
Recreation • Religious Services • Resumes 
Services • Travel • Tutoring 
Typing/Word Processing 

* Retail it 

Automotive ■ Cameras • Camera ■ Furniture 
For Sale - Miscellaneous • Stereo & TV 


Announcements | Help Wanted (Cont.) | 


AUDIO VIDEO NEEDS 

•SUPERIOR SERVICE* 

• Repairs to VCRs, CD Players, Cassette Decks, 
Camcorders, Turntables, Speakers, Recievers, Amps 

• Buy, Sell & Trade Used CDs 

• Located Downtown • Pick-Up & Delivery Available 


Esplanade Mall (20th & I St.) 
1 990 K St. NW 


202 - 331-1311 


For Sale - Misc. 


Scholarship Matching Service 
No GPA requirements. 

Qualify for six non-government scholarships or your 
money back. 

$99.00 checks and money orders accepted. 
1-800-875-0188 for free application. 


Travel 


SPRING BREAK ’95- SELL TRIPS. EARN CASH & GO 


FREEIII Student Travel Services is now hiring campus 
COLORFUL 3X5’ INTERNATIONAL FLAGS for your [©P^ntatives. Lowest rates to Jamaica, Cancun, 
dorm room. All countries and stales available. Same day Daytona and Panama City Beach. Call 1 -800-648-4849. 
shipping. Only $10.00 plus S+H. All credit cards 
accepted. CALL TODAYI TELE: 1-800-344-3330 
FAX: 508-745-3188 


Tutoring 


Electronic Organizer Service copies and saves your Italian Tutor: Native Italian speaker for private lessons in 
entire memory- Casio, Radio Shack Sharp, etc.- onto D.C./ Arlington Area. Tommy 703-841-9702 
PC floppy disk to preserve and restore your database in 
case of loss. 202-882-4258 

— Tutoring: Statistics, Probability, Math 202-466-1652 
FOR SALE: *92 specialized RockHopper sport Mt. Bike. Leave messa 
Suntour X-1 componentry. New, freewheel, chain. Just 
tuned up. Great bike. $325 O.B.O. Call Jack at 
202-785-3112 

Rollerblades, women's size 7, almost new. Kneepads, A “ * W ° rd , Proce ** i ^' Re P ort *' 

wrbt guards induded. $100 o.b.o. Call 202 - 994-^52 *—■ **2£rJ™* ^ 


Tutoring: Statistics, Probability, Math 202-466-1652 
Leave message: quick response. 


Typing/WP 


Furniture 


vice OK. 1129 201h St NW 202-857-8000. 


DISCOUNT USED FURNITURE: Beds, Dressers Vast academy egal and .business experience. Word- 
Desks. Sofas. Much more. Delivery and phone orders E2T* "JL Pap8rS ' f ssert „f“ s ' 

available. Call the Friendly Furniture Co. at Siu'nt Jmh ' 703 527 2 IT' p p ^ Stude ™ 
301*699-1778. Call 301-2944384 for directions. dlSC0Un1 ' J ° an ' 703 ' 527 - 2151 - 


Internships 


Ward- Glad you're back. Good luck this season- K.O. 


Greek Life 


"SORORITY FALL RUSH INFO MEETING*’ 
Tonight at 7pm in the 3rd floor Marvin Center Ballroom. 
Come by and find out what Sorority Rush Is all about. All 
you'll ever need lo know about Greek Life you'll learn 
through Rushl 


Organizations 


FUNDRAISING 

Choose Irom 3 different fundraisers lasting either 3 or 7 
days. No Investment. Earn $$$ for your group plus 
personal cash bonuses for yourself. Call 
1-800-932-0528, Ext. 65 


Volunteers 

Personal Services 


Work with the Homeless- Overnight and evening 
volunteers needed at Calvary Women's Shelter. Make a 
difference! Call Christine al 202-783-6651 


ELECTROLYSIS 

Disposable probes. Student discount ol 10%. Located 
across Ihe street Irom the University. 2025 I Street. NW 
Suite 920, Washington. DC. Sheri Kaye 202-223-3272. 

MASSAGE ASSOCIATES 

25% STUDENT DISCOUNT • NEXT TO CAMPUS 
SWEDISH /DEEP TISSUE / SPORTS MASSAGE 
DAYS - EVENINGS - WEEKENDS 
NATIONALLY CERTIFIED • NATA • AMTA 

“WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH 
THE TOUGH GET MASSAGE” 

202-862-3938 GREAT GIFT IDEA 


| Student Messages | 
pfelfM/VantecH 


$363.60. Sell 72 funny college T-shirts- profit $363.60. 
Risk- free. Choose from 19 designs. Free catalog 
1-800- 700- 4250 

ACTIVIST Tired ol asking your parents for money? 
H&re's the chance to become independent, financially 
stable, and a politically active all In call. Come work for 
the CLEC Phone Center and fight for: 

•Women's Rights 
‘Civil Rights 
•National Health Care 

Call today 202-828-0905 Flex hrs, & weekend Hrs Avail. 
Only 4 blocks from campus. 


Arlington Cinema N Drafthouse needs sophomore or 
older to train as assistant manager 2 evenings per week. 
No experience necessary. 10 minutes from campus. 
Need car. Call Tony Fischer 3:00- 6:30 or leave 
message 703-486-0345. 


Cashier needed part time. L Street Cafe- Apply in 
person 1001 L Street NW. 202-835-8344 


Dean A Deluca looking for part time employment. Good 
pay, flexble hours. Apply in person- 19th and I Streets. 

Dell Help wanted- part time positions avail. Weekdays A 
Weekends, all hours. Breakfast. Lunch A Dinner. If 
Interested call 703/415-0616. 

Dixie Grill 

Wait staff, host. and food runners. Good fun. good cash. 
Apply in person 3-5pm daily. 518 10th St. NW 


EXPRESS. Inc. Part time sales person to work immedi- 
ately. Morning/ afternoon shifts. $6.00/ hr. 1130 Con- 
necticut Ave. Contact Anne Marie 202-296-7750 


Help Wanted- Telemarketing position available with 
New York Stock Exchange member firm. Downtown 
location with flexible daytime hours. Call for details. 
Kimberly Johnson 202-861-5072. EOE, M/F. 

JOB OPENINGS AT THE FASHION LOFT: 

SALES ASSOCIATES: women's designer clothing store 
has opening for aggressive self starters with a flair for 
fashion. Part and full time hours available. SALARY 
PLUS COMMISSION. 

DELIVERY DRIVERS/ STOCK ASSOCIATES: part 
time positions available for dry cleaning department. 
Must have car. Job includes dry cleaning pick-up and 
delivery, odd jobs around the store. $5.50 PER HOUR, 
PLUS MILAGE AND TIPS ON DELIVERIES. 

OFFICE ASSISTANT: full and part time hours available. 
Must have good telephone presence and people skills. 
Must also have word processing and basic office skills. 
SALARY NEGOTIABLE. 

GRAPHIC ARTIST: freelance projects available for a 
graphic artist with experience in newspapers, direct 
mail, newsletter layouts and other retail oriented pro- 
jects. 

CONTACT: Alan 301-718-2993 Please leave message 
on voice mail if I am not available. 

NATIONAL WHOLESALE ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
SEEKS CAMPUS SALES REPRESENTATIVE; GAIN 
VALUABL ' EXPERIENCE PLUS SUBSTANTIAL 
EARNING POTENTIAL CALL 1-800-345-C.A.V.E. 

Needed PT/ FT Deli Person 
Coffee shop experience helpful but not necessary. 
202-466-7860 Can apply in person 


OFFICE ASSISTANT 

Small, downtown D.C. law firm is seeking part time 
individual to assist with answering telephones, photo- 
copying, faxing, filing. Individual should be conscien- 
tious. articulate, energetic, organized and detail 
oriented. Hours 1- 6pm.; $7.00/ hr. Fax resume to 
202-737-7565. 

CARD AND GIFT SHOP has part time positions 
available. 2 metro stops from campus. Flexible hours 
(weekdays), good salary. 202-638-1622 


Part time receptionist for downtown physical therapy 
clinic. 3-7 pm Monday- Friday. Must have good tele- 
phone skills. $9/ hour. 202-775- 1 777 


PT/ RECEPTIONIST needed for busy medical office 
near campus. Please call Angela 202-296-3555 


Music Industry Internship 

National Concert Promotion/ Marketing company based 
in L.A. seeks RESPONSIBLE, OUTGOING, Music/ 
Marketing Intern based in D.C. College Sophomore or 
above. KNOW your market WELL, be VERY into music. 
CALL ASAP 213-368-4738. 


Opportunities 


GW STUDENTS I DARE YOU TO FIND A BETTER 
JOB. 

PART TIME HOURS FULL TIME PAY. 

*No experience necessary 
*We will train you 
‘Flexble hours 
•Perfect for any major 

Are you a self motivated individual w/ a clear speaking 
voice and good phone manner? If you want to work in a 
casual, friendly atmosphere w / an opportunity to earn 
BIG $ Call Ed Vetter 202-363-5765. Convenient down- 
town location-just blocks from Foggy Bottom Metro. 


Work Study 


2 WORK STUDY POSITIONS: 10-15 hours per week at 
$8 for a non-profit association only 5 blocks from 
campus. Student Senior Research Aide must have 
knowledge of WordPerfect; knowledge of DBase and 
SPSS (statistical software) preferred. Student Staff 
Assistant must have knowledge of Word Perfect; 
general administrative/ clerical work. To apply call 
Madeleine at the National Association of Student 
Financial Administrators: 202-785-0453. 

Work Study position available at the Program Board. For 
more info call 202-994-7313 or stop by MC 429 for an 
lication. 


Day Care 


Babysitter wanted for 2 young boys in Bethesda. 
Weekends, some weekday afternoons. English speak- 
ing, driver's license, non-smoking, references. Call 
301-365-7533 __ 

Student needed to take care of my 6 and 9 year old 
children in my Arlington. VA. home after school, from 
3:30 to 5:30 p.m., with days and hours flexible. You 
must have a driver's license and enjoy children and 
outdoor activities. Call Laurie at 703-836-8994. 


Housing Offered 


SPRING BREAK '95- SELL TRIPS, EARN CASH & 
GO FREEIII Student Travel Services is now 
hiring campus representatives. Lowest rates to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Daytona and Panama City Beach. 
Call 1-800-648-4849. 

Resort Job*; Theme Parks. Hotel & Spas. Mountain/ 
Outdoor Resorts, ♦ morel Earn to $12/ hr. + tips. For 
more information, call 206-632-0150 ext. R52981 

Travel Abroad and Work. Make up to $2,000- $4000 
♦/mo. teaching basic conversational English in Japan, 
Taiwan, or S. Korea. No teaching background or Asian 
languages required. For information call: 206-632-1146 
ext. J 52981 

Valet Parkers Needed. P/T Positions. Valid drivers 
license & able to drive manual transmission. $5.25/ hr 
plus tips. Flexible hours. Atlantic Valet. Mr. Cramer 
202-466-4300. 


WANTEDII AMERICAS FASTEST GROWING 
TRAVEL COMPANY SEEKING INDIVIDUALS TO 
PROMOTE SPRINGBREAK TO JAMAICA. CANCUN. 
BAHAMAS. FLORIDA. PADRE. BARBADOS. FAN- 
TASTIC FREE TRAVEL/ COMMISSIONS! SUN 
SPLASH TOURS 1 -80(M26-7710. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A TUTOR? $8- $15/ HOUR. 
Recruiting and reactivating tutors, all subjects. Contact 
Mary McGovern. Coordinator, GW Peer Tutoring Ser- 
vice, University Counseling Center, 718 21st St., Bldg. 
N. 202-994-6550 


Room for rent in 3 BDR House. Full use of kitchen, 
washer-dryer, bathroom, etc. $400/ month, utilities 
included. Near Cleveland Park Metro, bus routes. Call 
Kynan or Brien 202-588-1647 


It's not too 
late... 


The GW Hatchet 
is still looking for 
news, arts & features 
and sports writers. 

Stop by the 
Hatchet Offices, 
Marvin Center 436 
or call 994-7550. 
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